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Executive Summary 


California is in the midst of a crisis of homelessness, with more than 1 in 5 of the nation’s 
students identified as experiencing homelessness residing in the state. The incidence of student 
poverty and homelessness in California has been rising steadily both in absolute numbers 

and as a percentage of the total student population. In 2018-19, nearly 270,000 students—or 
approximately 1 in 23 (more than 4%)—were identified as experiencing homelessness, and these 
figures likely represent an undercount. The increasing number of students in California identified 
as experiencing homelessness mirrors a pattern seen in most U.S. states. Although the number of 
students experiencing homelessness is likely being exacerbated by the COVID-19-related economic 
downturn, emerging evidence suggests that identification has declined since the pandemic began. 
It is likely this decrease reflects challenges that districts have had identifying and engaging these 
students, rather than an actual decline in homelessness. 


The greater incidence of homelessness among communities of color is particularly alarming. In 
California, more than 7% of African American students, 6% of Native American or Alaskan students, 
and 6% of Pacific Islander students were identified as experiencing homelessness in 2018-19. 
Students experiencing homelessness in the state are also more likely to be English learners and 
eligible for special education services. 


Yet students experiencing homelessness hold educational aspirations like those of their 
peers—to graduate from high school and go on to college. What separates students experiencing 
homelessness from their peers are the challenges of their circumstances, often due to the 
cumulative effects of poverty and the instability and disruption of social relationships associated 
with high mobility. 


Findings 


Drawing on data from the California Department of Education, this report provides a snapshot of 
students experiencing homelessness in California and examines important contextual factors—such 
as living arrangements, school mobility, and school discipline—and their association with learning 
outcomes. Through analyses of two discrete data sets, this report finds that: 


e The number of students identified as experiencing homelessness grew by more than 
7% from 2015-16 to 2018-19. These students are often from communities of color, are 
more likely to be eligible for special education services, and are significantly more likely to 
be English learners. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be chronically absent. The 
rate of chronic absence among students experiencing homelessness in 2018-19 was 25%. 
That is double the state average (12%). The rates are higher among some racial and ethnic 
groups: More than 40% of African American students and Native American or Alaskan 
students experiencing homelessness were chronically absent. 
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e Students experiencing homelessness are less likely to complete high school and 
continue in their education. Only 69% of students experiencing homelessness graduated 
in 4 years in 2017-18, as compared to the statewide average of 83%. And just 50% of 
graduates experiencing homelessness enrolled in college the year after high school, as 
compared to 64% of all California graduates. 


e The majority of students experiencing homelessness are living temporarily doubled 
up. Among students experiencing homelessness in state-tested grades, 84% were staying 
with others due to economic hardship or loss of housing, while 1 in 7 were identified as 
living in a hotel or motel, living in a temporary shelter, or living unsheltered. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to change schools multiple 
times and to be suspended—especially students of color. One in 5 students 
experiencing homelessness in the tested grades changed schools at least once during the 
school year—triple the rate of other students—and a quarter of these changed schools twice 
or more. Approximately 11% of African American students experiencing homelessness 
changed schools two or more times, the highest rate among all racial and ethnic groups. 
Students experiencing homelessness in the tested grades were also twice as likely as all 
students to receive an out-of-school suspension. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be enrolled in high-poverty 
schools. We found that approximately 57% of students experiencing homelessness were 
enrolled in those schools in which the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced- 
price meals was greater than 80%. This compares with just 34% of all students. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are less likely than their peers to meet or 
exceed state achievement standards. Statewide, 48% of all students met or exceeded 
state standards in English language arts in 2015-16, and 37% did so in mathematics. For 
students experiencing homelessness, those outcomes were 29% and 19%, respectively. For 
English learners experiencing homelessness, fewer than 9% met or achieved state standards 
in mathematics; for students with disabilities experiencing homelessness, this proportion 
was just 4%. Highly mobile students were significantly less likely than their peers to meet or 
exceed state standards. 


¢ Schools with high teacher turnover and large proportions of underprepared teachers 
are associated with lower student achievement, even after accounting for other student- 
and school-level factors. This negative association holds both for all students and those 
experiencing homelessness. 


The data indicate several obstacles that hinder the academic success of students experiencing 
homelessness. Fortunately, they also point to possible responses that could positively impact this 
vulnerable group. 


Recommendations 


Findings in this report highlight the multilayered challenges that students experiencing 
homelessness face and suggest that comprehensive practice and policy strategies, implemented 
across multiple levels of governance, are needed to improve educational outcomes. Decision-makers 
working to address these challenges should consider the following strategies: 
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1. Federal actions to support students experiencing homelessness 


Federal action is needed to address two major challenges for improving outcomes for 
students experiencing homelessness: inadequate federal funding and barriers to cross-system 
collaboration, which can impede the provision of wraparound supports. To help address these 
issues, federal policymakers should: 


e Increase federal funding under the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act and 
revise the formula to target funds based on the enrollment of students experiencing 
homelessness. With limited funds ($10.6 million in 2018-19) allocated to California under 
McKinney-Vento, most students experiencing homelessness are enrolled in districts that do 
not receive federal dollars for implementing the Act’s provisions. These funds are also not 
distributed to states based on homeless student counts; as a result, in 2018-19 California 
received only $41 per student experiencing homelessness, compared to $64 nationally. 
One-time funding through the federal American Rescue Plan Act (ARPA) will infuse states 
and districts with much needed resources to increase supports for students experiencing 
homelessness, but it will not provide a long-term solution to these funding challenges. 
Federal policymakers should increase long-term investment in McKinney-Vento and revise 
the formula so that funds are targeted to states based on their enrollment of students 
experiencing homelessness. 


e Increase federal funding for community schools and wraparound supports. Housing 
insecurity, school instability, and the experience of homelessness can negatively affect 
multiple aspects of students’ lives, including their academic achievement, social and 
emotional well-being, mental health, and physical health. Access to wraparound supports 
across multiple sectors is vital, including education, housing, health, and social services. 
However, local collaboration can be complex and may require partners to overcome barriers, 
such as between-system differences in priorities, funding and reporting requirements, and 
program eligibility rules. Community schools can help bring together funding streams and 
resources by establishing partnerships across the education system, nonprofits, and local 
government agencies. Federal policymakers should build on ARPA’s one-time support for 
community schools by increasing funding for the federal Full-Service Community Schools 
Program and investing in specialized instructional support personnel, including social 
workers, school counselors, and psychologists. 


e Align definitions of “homeless” used by federal housing and education programs. 
Different definitions of “homeless” used by federal education and housing programs, 
administered under the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), can 
make it difficult for local agencies to provide comprehensive wraparound supports to 
students experiencing homelessness and their families. In California, over 80% of this 
student population does not qualify for HUD services. To ensure these students can access 
both education services and housing and homeless assistance, federal policymakers should 
align HUD’s definition of “homeless” with that established by McKinney-Vento. 
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2. State actions to support students experiencing homelessness 


California policymakers can help improve outcomes for students experiencing homelessness 
by elevating the visibility of these students in the state’s accountability system, establishing 
infrastructure and programs to support local collaboration, and investing in educator training. 
Specifically, state policymakers should: 


e Elevate the visibility of students experiencing homelessness in the state’s 
accountability system by adding them as a stand-alone category under the Local 
Control Funding Formula (LCFF). Underidentification and low visibility of students 
experiencing homelessness can prevent them from receiving much needed services and 
supports. Although these students are already considered part of the LCFF weightings 
(they are included in unduplicated pupil counts due to their categorical eligibility for free 
or reduced-price meals), the state’s main Local Control and Accountability Plan template 
does not prompt districts to specify how they spent funds on these students or how they 
will increase or improve services for them, as they are required to do for students who are 
in foster care, from low-income families, or English learners. State policymakers should 
consider adding students experiencing homelessness as a stand-alone category under the 
LCFF, which would elevate their visibility in the state’s accountability system and help 
ensure that resources are targeted toward this student group. 


e Expand investments in community schools to provide wraparound supports that 
meet students’ multiple needs. To support local collaboration, state policymakers should 
expand investment in the California Community Schools Partnership Program (CCSPP). 
This program was created in 2020-21 when the state invested $45 million from the federal 
Elementary and Secondary School Emergency Relief Fund to support and expand existing 
community schools. Demand for grants exceeded capacity: Out of 102 applicants requesting 
a total of $168 million, only 20 received awards. The state should provide additional funding 
for this program as well as invest in technical assistance. 


e Create a state-level children’s cabinet to identify and address barriers to state and 
local cross-system collaboration. California should also consider creating a children’s 
cabinet composed of key state agencies that administer programs serving children and 
families. The cabinet’s tasks should include (1) strengthening collaboration among state 
agencies to support the development and implementation of policy that is grounded in 
shared goals for California’s families and children; (2) identifying barriers to interagency 
collaboration and issuing recommendations, informed by insights from the state’s 
new Cradle-to-Career Data System; and (3) leveraging the expertise of state and local 
stakeholders engaged in cross-system initiatives, including recipients of grants from the 
CCSPP, to inform state efforts to support local collaboration. 


e Invest in training that prepares educators and support staff to work with and 
reengage students experiencing homelessness. Students experiencing homelessness 
are more likely to experience stressors outside of school and to have suffered trauma. 
In addition, findings from this report and others show that students experiencing 
homelessness are more likely to be African American or Latino/a, experience exclusionary 
discipline, and identify as LGBTQ. Especially as schools reopen for in-person learning, the 
state should invest in training so that educators and support staff are prepared to work with 
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and support vulnerable student groups, including students experiencing homelessness. To 
increase their sensitivity to the issues these students face, teachers, principals, counselors, 
and other specialized instructional support staff should receive training framed around 
social and emotional learning and trauma-informed practice. Training should also include 
strategies for implementing restorative practice and creating identity-safe classrooms. 


3. Local actions to support students experiencing homelessness 


In 2021, districts will receive an unprecedented infusion of state and federal funds. Under ARPA, 
California’s school districts will receive a total of $13.5 billion; of these funds, districts must 

use 20% to address lost learning time for students and can use the remaining 80% to meet local 
needs and priorities. California will also receive $98.7 million in federal funding for students 
experiencing homelessness; 75% of the first allocation ($24.7 million, issued in April 2021) must 
be distributed to districts. In addition, in March 2021, California appropriated $4.6 billion in 
COVID-19 relief funding to districts to provide students with extended learning time; accelerated 
learning opportunities; and integrated student supports, including mental health services. From 
this fund, districts will receive $1,000 per student experiencing homelessness. 


Districts should invest these resources in capacity building to help them meet the needs of 
students experiencing homelessness. Specifically, districts should: 


e Improve identification of students experiencing homelessness by dedicating 
more staff time and resources to liaison responsibilities. Large numbers of students 
experiencing homelessness may have become disengaged after schools closed in March 
2020 due to COVID-19. Districts should include in their recovery plans resources to identify 
and reengage these students. Homeless liaisons—which districts are required to maintain 
under McKinney-Vento—should play a key part in facilitating these activities. However, 
in most districts, liaisons also serve other roles, which can limit their ability to execute 
their multiple responsibilities under McKinney-Vento. Districts should examine the 
demands placed on staff serving as homeless liaisons and, if needed, increase the amount 
of staff time and resources dedicated to liaison responsibilities. In addition, districts 
should consider designating school-site liaisons, a nationally recommended best practice 
in which school-level liaisons collaborate with the district liaison, serve as a school-site 
point of contact, and help school staff understand the needs and rights of students 
experiencing homelessness. 


e Increase access to school services and supports that reduce barriers to student 
engagement. Even once students are identified as experiencing homelessness, districts 
must mobilize services and supports to ensure these students can attend school and access 
learning opportunities. However, students experiencing homelessness face significant 
barriers to school engagement, including high rates of chronic absenteeism and school 
mobility. As districts work to support students’ return to in-person learning, they should 
increase access to services and supports that help reengage them and remove barriers 
to enrollment, attendance, and participation. This should include (1) updating district 
websites and enrollment materials to ensure they contain information about students’ 
rights under McKinney-Vento, in multiple languages that represent a district’s linguistic 
diversity; (2) ensuring enrollment systems allow students to indicate their living situations 
and provide students experiencing homelessness with pathways for enrolling without 
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needing to provide a parent or guardian signature, proof of residency, or other documents; 
and (3) providing transportation options that ensure students can get to and from their 
school of origin and participate in learning opportunities, including after-school, summer 
learning, and early learning programs. 


Provide wraparound supports through community schools and multi-tiered 

systems of support (MTSS). Housing insecurity, school instability, and the experience 

of homelessness can negatively affect students in multiple ways, including their social 

and emotional wellness, mental health, physical health, and educational achievement. By 
building or expanding community school initiatives, counties and districts can organize the 
infrastructure needed to secure and coordinate wraparound supports across systems and 
address the multifaceted challenges these students face. To further ensure that services and 
supports reach the students who need them, districts should also implement school-level 
coordinative structures, such as MTSS, to efficiently identify and meet student needs 
without cumbersome procedures in the way. 
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Introduction 


California is in the midst of a crisis of homelessness, with about 1 in 5 of the nation’s population 

of students identified as experiencing homelessness residing in the state.! Between 2015-16 and 
2018-19, the number of students identified as experiencing homelessness in grades k-12 rose by 
7%.” This increase mirrors a pattern seen in a majority of states and is likely to be exacerbated by 
the COVID-19 crisis, which has led to elevated unemployment and has disproportionately impacted 
already vulnerable communities.* 


In 2018-19, nearly 270,000 students in California were identified as experiencing homelessness. 

A 2019 state auditor’s report noted that this number almost certainly reflects an undercount.* 

An accurate count of student homelessness remains a challenge for a variety of reasons—fear of 
stigmatization, the mobile nature of this student population, inadequate staff capacity, and uneven 
school reporting procedures. 


Addressing the educational needs of students experiencing homelessness begins with increasing 
awareness and identifying those in need of services. A study by the American Civil Liberties Union 
and California Homeless Youth Project noted that homeless liaisons—school- or district-based staff 
charged with supporting families experiencing homelessness—lack sufficient capacity and resources 
to effectively identify and support families experiencing homelessness.° Researchers at the Center 
for the Transformation of Schools at the University of California, Los Angeles conducted a landscape 
analysis of students experiencing homelessness in California to better understand their opportunities 
from cradle to career and concluded that students in this group face a complex, multifaceted set of 
challenges that merit attention across multiple sectors, including education, health, and housing.° 


This study is a contribution to these efforts to better understand the opportunities and academic 
outcomes of students experiencing homelessness. It describes the population of students 
experiencing homelessness in California in 2018-19 and then, drawing on earlier data from the 
California Department of Education,’ identifies several school- and student-level factors associated 
with differences in academic achievement for these students. 


With implementation of a new accountability system and the Local Control Funding Formula— 
which targets additional funds to historically underserved groups (English learners, students 

in foster care, and students from low socioeconomic backgrounds)’—California has signaled its 
commitment to advancing educational equity. However, achieving the promise of a high-quality 
public education system for all students requires that educators and policymakers first understand 
what this population of students looks like and what barriers to success they face. This report 
reviews the findings about students experiencing homelessness in California and the implications 
for practice and policy. 


These findings are of increased significance as the state grapples with the complex issues 

arising from COVID-19. The pandemic-driven economic downturn raises the risk of poverty and 
homelessness for already vulnerable families, and school closures—needed to safeguard the health 
of students, staff, and families—have brought additional challenges that threaten to exacerbate 
extant inequalities, such as difficulty accessing school meals, technology, educational services for 
those with additional learning needs, and other school-based supports. Although the research for 
this report was conducted prior to the pandemic, its findings can help local and state decision- 
makers better understand the multilayered issues these students face, as well as potential solutions. 
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Background and Context: 
Students Experiencing Homelessness 


Who Are Students Experiencing Homelessness? 


Students experiencing homelessness in California are defined under the federal McKinney-Vento 
Homeless Assistance Act as “individuals who lack a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime 
residence.”° The federal law requires that all local education agencies (LEAs)—public school 
districts, charter schools, and county offices of education—ensure that students experiencing 
homelessness “have access to the same free, appropriate public education” as other children.!° 


In addition to providing limited federal funding, McKinney-Vento also requires specific actions from 
districts. Among these, districts must designate a liaison for students experiencing homelessness 
and provide for school continuity, including transportation. If students experiencing homelessness 
do change schools, the receiving school and district must ensure immediate enrollment and full 
participation in school. 


Students experiencing homelessness are not a single homogeneous group. They include students 
across a range of grades, from different racial and ethnic backgrounds, and in both urban and 

rural areas.'' They also include students in different temporary living arrangements, which may 
include students forced to live doubled up with others due to economic hardship or loss of housing; 
students living in a motel, shelter, or substandard housing; and youth living unsheltered. They may 
also be unaccompanied youth—students experiencing homelessness who are “not in the physical 
custody of a parent or guardian.” '? The complexity and vulnerability of their economic conditions 
and their often high mobility means these students may be underidentified and thus at risk of 
being underserved. 


Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to have lower achievement and graduation 
rates and higher incidences of suspension and chronic absence. Using California’s five-color rating 
accountability system, the state achieved an “Orange” rating (the second lowest), indicating low 
and/or declining performance, on three of the six indicators on the California School Dashboard for 
students experiencing homelessness in 2019.!5 In English language arts performance and graduation 
rates, the state received a “Yellow” rating (indicating moderate and unchanging performance); for 
chronic absenteeism, the state received a “Red” rating, the lowest of the five categories. 


Yet students experiencing homelessness 

hold educational aspirations like those of Students experiencing homelessness 
their peers—to graduate from high school 
and go on to college.'* What separates 
students experiencing homelessness from 
their peers are the challenges of their school and go on to college. 
circumstances, often due to the cumulative 

effects of poverty and the instability 

and disruption of social relationships 

associated with high mobility. All students have the capacity to develop resilience and persevere in 
the face of adversity, !° underscoring the importance of supportive policy and school environments 
to help them foster resilience and academic success.!° 


hold educational aspirations like those 
of their peers—to graduate from high 
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How Do Districts Receive Resources to Support Students 
Experiencing Homelessness? 


States receive federal funding to support students experiencing homelessness under McKinney- 
Vento, with at least 75% to be distributed to districts and county offices of education. In 2018-19, 
California received around $10.6 million under the Act and allocated around 95% of these funds 

to districts and county offices of education.'” These funds are not distributed to states based on 
their homeless student counts, but rather on the ratio of funds they received under this program in 
2001.8 As a result, in 2018-19, California received only $41 per student experiencing homelessness 
under McKinney-Vento, compared to $64 per student nationally. 


The majority of McKinney-Vento funds that California receives are distributed as a competitive 
grant for which districts must apply. Grants range from $15,000 to $250,000 depending on the 
number of identified students experiencing homelessness, but only a small fraction of districts 
with students experiencing homelessness apply for and receive these funds.!? According to a report 
by the state auditor, in 2018-19, just 130 districts (around 6%) applied for McKinney-Vento funds, 
and of these, 73 were awarded funds.”° Thus, the majority of students experiencing homelessness 
in California are enrolled in districts with no federal funds dedicated to the implementation of 
McKinney-Vento’s provisions, some of which may require significant district investments, such as 
hiring homeless liaisons and providing students with transportation to school.”! 


There can be a reciprocal relationship between the identification of students experiencing 
homelessness and districts receiving grants. Due in part to limited staff capacity, districts may be 
unaware of the extent of student homelessness. Coupled with the uncertainty of the grant, districts 
may not apply for these funds. Conversely, the application for and receipt of McKinney-Vento funds 
can increase awareness of student homelessness in a district and further develop district capacity to 
identify and support students experiencing homelessness.” 


Students experiencing homelessness are also eligible under Title I, Part A of the federal Every 
Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) for assistance regardless of what school they attend. Districts 

are required to set aside part of their Title I, Part A funding to support students experiencing 
homelessness. Districts can use these funds to support students experiencing homelessness 
through education resources, targeted instruction, and strategies such as expanded learning time, 
greater parental involvement, and teacher professional learning.”’ Funds can also, among other 
things, be used to provide transportation, medical services, clothing, and school supplies or to pay 
for the McKinney-Vento liaison’s salary. 


In California, districts also receive state funding under the Local Control Funding Formula (LCFF) 
that can be used to support students experiencing homelessness. Homelessness is not a stand-alone 
category under the LCFF, but once identified as experiencing homelessness, these students are 
categorically eligible to receive free meals.”* Students experiencing homelessness are thus included 
in a district’s unduplicated pupil count of high-need students, which determines how much 
additional grant funding—through supplemental and concentration grants—a district receives 
under the LCFF.”° 


Districts have discretion under their Local Control Accountability Plans (LCAPs) regarding how 
to allocate funds to best support the learning of students experiencing homelessness. However, 
they must describe in the LCAP Federal Addendum the services they will provide to students 
experiencing homelessness—including services they will provide using the proportion of Title I, 
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Part A funds that they must reserve to serve these students—to support enrollment, attendance, 
and student success.”° Districts with a “numerically significant” number (i.e., 30 or more) of 
students experiencing homelessness must also include planned goals, actions, and expenditures for 
these students in their LCAPs.?’ However, the state’s main LCAP template does not prompt districts 
to specify how they spent funds on students experiencing homelessness or how they will increase 
or improve services for these students, as they are required to do for students in foster care, English 
learners, and students from low-income families.”* As a result, LCAPs may not show, with the same 
level of detail required for other student groups, how districts have targeted resources to improve 
outcomes for students experiencing homelessness, particularly in districts where these students 
may not meet the “numerically significant” threshold due to underidentification. 


Due to the expected continuation of pandemic-driven disruptions to in-person schooling, 
California substituted LCAPs with Learning Continuity and Attendance Plans, which explicitly 
mention students experiencing homelessness, for the 2020-21 school year.”’ In particular, districts 
were prompted to specify what additional supports they would provide during distance learning 
and the actions they would pursue to address learning loss and accelerate learning for students 
experiencing homelessness, among other student groups. 


In addition to McKinney-Vento and LCFF dollars, California’s school districts will receive 
additional support through federal and state COVID-19 relief funds, including $13.5 billion under 
the federal American Rescue Plan Act, which was signed into law in March 2021.*° Districts must 
use 20% of these funds to address lost learning time for students, but they are free to spend the 
remaining 80% to meet local needs and priorities.*! California will also receive $98.7 million in 
federal funding for students experiencing homelessness. The first allocation, released to states in 
April 2021, was $24.7 million, 75% of which ($18.5 million) had to be distributed to districts.* In 
March 2021, California appropriated $4.6 billion in COVID-19 relief funding to districts to provide 
students with extended learning time; accelerated learning opportunities; and integrated student 
supports, including mental health services. From this fund, districts will receive $1,000 per student 
experiencing homelessness, with the remaining amount allocated to districts through the LCFF.* 


Identification of Students Experiencing Homelessness Is Challenging 


The number of students in grades k-12 identified as experiencing homelessness in California 
schools is growing. Cumulative data from the California Department of Education (CDE) show 
this number rose by 7% from 251,000 in 2014-15 to nearly 270,000 in 2018-19, even as the total 
number of all students declined slightly over the same period.* This increase might have arisen 
from changing economic conditions and, in some districts, improved identification of homelessness. 
However, given that the identification of students experiencing homelessness remains a 
significant challenge for many districts, these numbers are likely an undercount.*® Further, the 
COVID-19 pandemic has caused the loss of employment and housing security for many families, 
further increasing the likelihood that these numbers underestimate current student homelessness 
in the state. With students not physically at school due to the pandemic, identification of student 
homelessness may be especially challenging. 


There are several reasons why students may not be identified as experiencing homelessness. 
Students can experience homelessness for various periods and at different times during the year, 
and students and parents may not wish to identify themselves as experiencing homelessness. For 
example, families may regard their situation as temporary and not wish to notify schools or districts 
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of their circumstances; they may be concerned about stigmatization and bullying; or they may 
fear disclosure could draw involvement from Child Protective Services. Furthermore, schools and 
districts may not be making families aware of their rights under McKinney-Vento or California law, 
nor of the services available to them. 


Students experiencing homelessness are 

also a highly mobile student population, Disruption of living arrangements 
as we discuss later in this report, further 
complicating identification. Disruption of 
living arrangements may mean that students 
have to move schools and districts multiple times in a single school year. 

times in a single school year. Movement 

between schools requires coordination and 

the building of new relationships between 

students, their families, and the receiving school. Absent strong, trusting relationships, students 
might not feel comfortable divulging that they are experiencing homelessness. 


may mean that students have to 
move schools and districts multiple 


Other identification issues may result from limited school or district capacity. Each district 

is required to designate a staff member to serve as a local liaison for students experiencing 
homelessness. Liaisons are responsible for working with and providing professional development to 
school staff on the McKinney-Vento Act and how to support students experiencing homelessness. 
However, in most districts, such liaisons also serve in multiple capacities, with one study finding 
that around two thirds of liaisons in California spend less than 5 hours a week on their liaison role.* 
Having multiple roles restricts district liaisons’ time to identify and support students experiencing 
homelessness and to develop school staff capacity for the same purpose. High turnover among 
liaisons can also result in loss of relationships with community organizations and professional 
knowledge about how to effectively support schools in identifying and assisting students 
experiencing homelessness.°*’ 


There are also local policy issues that can complicate identification. One such issue is identification 
requirements and methods. California schools typically identify students experiencing 
homelessness through a student housing questionnaire at the outset of the school year or upon 
enrollment. It may then be up to school staff to identify students who first experience homelessness 
during the school year. Although the McKinney-Vento Act requires professional development for 
school staff, implementation can be uneven, and many staff may not have sufficient training to 
identify the signs of homelessness.* For example, staff insufficiently familiar with the McKinney- 
Vento provisions requiring immediate enrollment may ask for proof of residency or other 
documentation. Moreover, some data systems may not permit entry of two families at a single 
residence, complicating enrollment for those staying in doubled-up arrangements.*” 


A second policy issue relates to funding and incentives. The small amount of federal funds that 
California receives under McKinney-Vento—and in turn, the small amount or, in most cases, the 
absence of federal funds that districts receive under the Act—may be insufficient to encourage 
districts to apply for funds and provides limited funding for capacity development for those that 
do. As noted above, some research finds that the receipt of McKinney-Vento funds can motivate 
districts to improve identification and support for students experiencing homelessness. Regardless 
of grants, however, identifying students as experiencing homelessness triggers the responsibilities 
outlined in the McKinney-Vento Act, in ESSA Title I, and under state law. 
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Homelessness, Student Well-Being, and Educational Achievement 


Poverty is the strongest predictor of homelessness for families. Homelessness is often regarded 
as a manifestation of acute poverty, although other contributing factors, such as a lack of 
affordable housing, also play an important role.*° Some students are disproportionately likely to 
be impacted by homelessness. Without adequate supports, youth such as teenage parents and 
those who have faced family conflict or abuse are at greater risk of experiencing homelessness.*! 
In addition, the incidence of homelessness is higher among those who identify as LGBTQ, with 
lack of understanding and discrimination, inside and outside the home, cited as issues.” Rates of 
homelessness also tend to be higher among students of color owing to factors such as inequitable 
access to housing and economic opportunity.” 


Homelessness impacts youth in many ways. Housing instability can separate children from family 
and school and neighborhood friends, and this disruption can have important consequences for 
students’ social and emotional well-being.“ Students and families experiencing homelessness are 
also more likely to experience depression, anxiety, or symptoms associated with post-traumatic 
stress disorder.** Absent supportive interventions, this combination of challenges to student well- 
being may impact students’ opportunity to learn.* 


The experience of homelessness also increases risks to students’ physical health.*” Housing 
instability and acute poverty can lead to food instability, an increased reliance on low-quality or 
fast foods, and an increased likelihood of experiencing hunger.** High mobility among families 
experiencing homelessness can complicate efforts to receive needed health services.*? Moreover, 
acute poverty can force students and families to choose between paying for medical services or 
other necessities, such as food. 


Students’ educational achievement is negatively associated with the experience of homelessness. 
Homelessness and high mobility are risk factors for lower achievement beyond that of poverty 
alone. Several studies find that highly mobile students and students experiencing homelessness 
have lower initial reading and mathematics scores, as well as slower rates of growth, even when 
compared with peers who are from low-income families but are more residentially stable.° 

In one study, mathematics achievement was slowed for both the year in which homelessness 
occurred and the following year.*! The experience of homelessness is also negatively associated 
with other measures of educational achievement, including both grade repetition and lower 
graduation rates.” 


School, District, and Community Roles in Supporting Learning for Students 
Experiencing Homelessness 


Educational attainment can be of particular significance in the lives of students experiencing 
homelessness. Lower educational achievement is not only a potential outcome of homelessness but 
also a risk factor for future homelessness. A national survey of youth experiencing homelessness 
found that youth without a high school diploma or GED credential were at a greatly elevated risk for 
homelessness as young adults.* The absence of a high school credential may limit youth to lower- 
paying employment opportunities, thus further risking homelessness. 


Schools and districts can play a role in mitigating the factors associated with lower educational 
outcomes for students experiencing homelessness. One such factor is the living arrangement or 
shelter type. Different living arrangements may expose students to different combinations of 
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stressors. For example, although students in doubled-up housing may have access to peers or family 
members, they are also likely to live in cramped spaces, with few or no quiet places for studying. 
Likewise, some studies find that temporary shelters often lack space and are unconducive to 
educational needs.** Some studies find that the duration of homelessness matters for students’ 
social and emotional well-being as well as academic outcomes.* This underscores the importance 
of improving district and school staffs’ understanding of homelessness and the early provision of 
appropriate supports.*” 


Schools and districts can play a role in reducing school mobility, which studies show is a key 
challenge facing students experiencing homelessness.** Changing schools means new routines for 
students; arranging for credit transfers; and navigating different school environments, classes, 
curricula, and teacher expectations.*? Students experiencing homelessness who change schools 
are also more likely to move to schools with fewer resources. Several studies find that students 
experiencing homelessness also have more absences from school than their housed peers, further 
inhibiting opportunities to learn.*! 


The high mobility of students experiencing homelessness also disrupts key relationships that can 
support student success. Each new school environment means creating new relationships with 
peers, teachers, administrators, and counselors. Research finds that the experience of homelessness 
is associated with difficulty with classroom task engagement and social engagement, that is, skills 
such as the ability to work independently and persist with a task and to cooperate with peers and 
ask for and receive help.” 


Schools and districts can help create educational environments that foster positive relationships 
among students, staff, and peers and help support the social and emotional needs of students 
experiencing homelessness. Students can experience homelessness as disempowering, challenging 
their self-concepts and leading to lower self-esteem, which can impede both learning and the 
formation of relationships.°? Highly mobile students are more likely to feel socially detached, 
which can lead to social and behavioral problems.* In the absence of supportive relationships, 
students are also less likely to fully participate in schooling, exacerbating the risk of absences 

and dropping out.® Students experiencing homelessness may have fewer opportunities to form 
peer relationships; these relationships influence the development of interpersonal skills—such as 
negotiation and conflict resolution—that support learning. Warm, responsive relationships with 
adults and peers can buffer against the stresses of poverty or homelessness.” Establishing a sense of 
belonging and stability in the school environment is important for all students but especially when 
housing is unstable.” 


Transportation policies thus play a key role in school attendance and stability.® This is especially 
the case when a student’s living arrangement changes to one outside the district, where district- 
operated bus services do not run,” or in rural areas where transportation options might be limited.” 
If it is determined that remaining in the school of origin is in the student’s best interest, the 
McKinney-Vento Act requires that transportation to the school of origin be provided by the district. 
If the student’s living arrangement is in another district, the two districts must determine how to 
share the responsibility and cost of transportation, or share equally. 


Policy implementation also matters. As one study noted, although the provision of bus tokens 
may be sufficient for compliance with McKinney-Vento, accommodating for the diversity of 
circumstances of students experiencing homelessness is needed to support equitable access to 
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education.’' Consistency of transportation and school stability are enhanced when there is a strong 
connection among stakeholders. These include networks of community agencies, district homeless 
education and transportation departments, and connections between the district or school of origin 
and the district of residence.” 


School disciplinary policy and practices can also play important roles in supporting learning for this 
student population. Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be exposed to stressors 
outside of school or to have suffered trauma, which in some cases can result in increased behavioral 
issues.”> Moreover, the experience of homelessness itself is a form of trauma. Homelessness 
disrupts supportive social networks, such as family and friends, and the sense of control over one’s 
life, including feelings of safety and stability.* Such trauma can lead to behavioral challenges, 

with research finding that students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be referred for 
discipline than their peers.” 


Discipline that leads to school removal (i.e., suspensions and expulsions) can disrupt the stability 
that a school environment can provide and lead to a sense of disengagement, which may further 
result in negative behaviors and lower educational outcomes.” Studies find that preventive 
disciplinary and restorative justice approaches focused on repairing relationships and addressing 
the underlying causes of behavior are more successful at preventing minor behavioral issues from 
escalating into crises and can support a positive school climate.” The strategies that schools and 
districts use to approach problematic behaviors of students experiencing homelessness can thus 
have important impacts on student engagement with school and learning outcomes. 


Research into resilience in students ; = ; 
experiencing homelessness indicates a range Research into resilience in students 


of protective factors that can offset the experiencing homelessness 
negative effects associated with homelessness 
and living in poverty.’® While some of these 
are attributable to individual and family factors that can offset the 
characteristics, including early life experiences, negative effects associated with 
there are also policy interventions that can 
help foster protective factors. These include 
interventions to support families as well as 
social and emotional learning curricula.” 
Such strategies include providing adult and peer mentors who support social engagement and 
improve classroom environments,” the use of tutoring and portfolios to support academic progress, 
and professional learning to build educator awareness and challenge prior perceptions regarding 
students experiencing homelessness.*! 


indicates a range of protective 


homelessness and living in poverty. 


Early childhood education also plays an important role in developing resilience. Adverse 
experiences in early childhood can impact development and school readiness, with effects 

for learning that can persist into schooling.” Early intervention and exposure to high-quality 

and well-implemented early childhood education programs are effective in supporting both 
foundational skills, such as executive function, which can support engagement with learning,* 
and early academic skills, with lasting impacts into the school years.** Although this report focuses 
on learning for students experiencing homelessness in grades k-12, these years may be regarded 
as part of a continuum of learning that stretches across early childhood through college, with 
opportunities for support throughout. 
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Receiving supportive housing services has also been shown to positively impact student well-being 
and support educational achievement.* Coordination among school, district, and community agencies 
is important in connecting students and families with needed services. However, students staying in 
doubled-up arrangements due to economic hardship and those staying in motels—together accounting 
for the vast majority of students experiencing homelessness under the McKinney-Vento Act—may not 
meet the definition of homelessness used by some agencies, which can complicate the eligibility for 
and provision of some services. In particular, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
definition does not include families living doubled up due to economic hardship. This group accounts 
for as many as 80% of those experiencing homelessness as defined under the McKinney-Vento Act.*° 


School-level structures like multi-tiered systems of support (MTSS) can support students 
experiencing homelessness by providing an intervention framework that integrates academic, 
behavioral, and social and emotional competencies. Research finds that MTSS can be tailored to 
meet the specific needs of individual students, especially important given the complex needs of this 
student group.*’ MTSS also has to be well implemented to provide services effectively, which can be 
made challenging by the highly mobile nature of homelessness.** 


About This Study 


This study begins with an overview of students experiencing homelessness in 2018-19 sourced 
from publicly available data. Thereafter, the majority of this report draws on data from the state’s 
Smarter Balanced English language arts and mathematics assessments under the 2016 California 
Assessment of Student Performance and Progress (CAASPP) and pairs it with key information from 
the state’s California Longitudinal Pupil Achievement Data System (CALPADS), received from the 
California Department of Education through a special request. These data are also paired with 
publicly available data on school enrollment, funding, and staffing to investigate several school- 
level factors associated with student learning. 


It is important to note these 2016 data reflect a time prior to when substantial changes to 

the McKinney-Vento Act went into effect. Among other improvements, changes in October 

2016 expanded the allowable uses of ESSA Title I, Part A funds reserved to support students 
experiencing homelessness; strengthened school stability provisions when determining the school 
that is in a child’s or youth’s best interest to attend; and allowed for expanded funding, professional 
development, and support specifically for the identification of homeless children and youth.*° 
Despite the 2016 changes to the McKinney-Vento Act, we restricted our analyses to 2015-16 due to 
data quality issues at the time of research for some variables from more recent years. 


Our analyses compare findings for students experiencing homelessness both with all students in 
the CAASPP-tested grades and, for some analyses, with economically disadvantaged students. 
As students experiencing homelessness are themselves categorically defined as economically 
disadvantaged, in most cases the comparison is made with those economically disadvantaged 
students who are not experiencing homelessness. 


This study seeks to bridge several gaps in understanding about this vulnerable student population. 
First, the student-level CAASPP data allow us to build a profile of learning outcomes for students 
experiencing homelessness. Second, the CALPADS data include information on student mobility, 
allowing us to understand how frequently students experiencing homelessness move schools. Third, 
these data also include information on student discipline. 
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Additionally, for some analyses, we combine student-level data with information about the schools 
and districts in which students are enrolled. This allows us to understand how key contextual 
factors, such as teacher qualifications and teacher turnover, may further influence learning 
outcomes for students experiencing homelessness. 


However, this approach also has several key limitations. Our achievement analyses focus on CAASPP 
data and therefore necessarily omit students in non-tested grades (k—2, 9-10, and 12). Although 

we analyze learning outcomes as measured by the CAASPP English language arts and mathematics 
assessments in 2016, we were not able to combine these analyses with other learning outcomes and 
variables for this year, such as graduation and chronic absenteeism rates. To accommodate, in the 
next section of the report, we use the public data sets from 2018-19 to create a profile of students 
experiencing homelessness across all grades k-12. 


Additionally, our findings reflect students who have been identified as experiencing homelessness 
during the school year, regardless of the number of times, duration, or initial date of homelessness. 
Despite the data being more comprehensive than a single point-in-time snapshot, they still do not 
capture all students experiencing homelessness. Further details of the method and study limitations 
may be found in the Appendix. 


A Note on Language 


Throughout this report, we mainly use the term “students experiencing homelessness” rather than 
“homeless students.” This choice is consistent with an approach that emphasizes homelessness as a 
circumstance that is external to the student and can change, not an inherent characteristic. We use 
the term “homeless” only in limited circumstances in this report and primarily in charts and tables 
for space considerations. 


Definitions Used in This Report 


¢ Socioeconomically disadvantaged students: Students who are economically disadvantaged 
and eligible for free or reduced-price meals (either by income or categorically) or who have 
parents who did not graduate from high school. Used in analyses of enrollment data. 


¢ Economically disadvantaged students: Students eligible for free or reduced-price meals. 
Includes categorically eligible students, such as students from migrant families, students in 
foster care, and students experiencing homelessness. Used in analyses of CAASPP data. 


¢ Students experiencing homelessness: Students identified in CALPADS as experiencing 
homelessness and/or whose record includes a homelessness living arrangement or 
shelter type. 


¢ All students: In analyses of enrollment data, this refers to all students from publicly available 
data sets in grades k-12. In subsequent sections, it refers to students included in the data set 
from the grades eligible to participate in CAASPP assessments: grades 3-8 and 11. 


¢ Students with disabilities: Students identified under the Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) as eligible for special education services. 


¢ English learners: Students who are defined as eligible for English language services according 
to their English proficiency levels. 
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Students Experiencing Homelessness in 2018-19 (K-12) 


In this section, we report the number and distribution of students experiencing homelessness 
in California, their racial or ethnic composition, and their special education or English learner 
identification frequency in 2018-19. Additionally, the data show charter enrollment, chronic 
absenteeism rates, and graduation rates for students experiencing homelessness. Data are 
drawn primarily from cumulative enrollment data from California Department of Education 
(CDE) DataQuest and include students in all grades k—-12.°° We also include analyses of publicly 
available files and data from the CDE. Comparison groups in this section are all students and 
socioeconomically disadvantaged students. 


Demographics and Student Characteristics 


The number of students experiencing homelessness is growing and is likely still an undercount 


The number of k-12 students identified as experiencing homelessness in California public schools is 
large and growing. Figure 1 shows that the cumulative count of students identified as experiencing 
homelessness increased by more than 7% over 4 years, from 251,000 in 2015-16 to nearly 270,000 in 
2018-19. This occurred even as the total number of students in the state decreased slightly over the 
same period. The proportion of students identified as experiencing homelessness thus rose from 
3.9% to over 4.3%, or around 1 out of every 23 students.”! 


Figure 1 also shows the difference between enrollment counts taken at the start of the school 
year (in October) and cumulative counts. In 2018-19, the proportion of students identified as 
experiencing homelessness was 3.4% at the start of the year, rising to 4.3% in cumulative counts. 
Thus, nearly a quarter of all students experiencing homelessness—around 62,000 students—were 
identified during the school year after the October count, underscoring the importance of school 
and district staff being trained to recognize the signs of homelessness. 


Figure 1 
Students Experiencing Homelessness in California 


(2015-16 to 2018-19) 
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Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 
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Students experiencing homelessness are not evenly distributed in the state 


Among California’s 58 counties, the five counties with the largest student enrollments—Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, San Diego, and Riverside—also have the largest numbers of 
students experiencing homelessness. Together, these account for 62% of all students experiencing 
homelessness in the state. (See Figure 2, Map A.) Other counties have been disproportionately 
impacted by homelessness. These include coastal counties in central and northern California. 

In four California counties—Butte, Alpine, Santa Barbara, and Monterey—students experiencing 
homelessness constituted more than 10% of students enrolled in 2018-19. (See Figure 2, Map B.) 


Figure 2 
Distribution of Students Experiencing Homelessness 


by County (2018-19), Total Number and Percentage 


A. Student Homelessness Enrollment by Quintile B. Student Homelessness Percentage by Quintile 


Number of students Percentage of students 
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Data source: LPI analysis of cumulative enrollment and unduplicated student count data. California Department of 
Education, downloadable data files. https://www.cde.ca.gov/ds/ad/downloadabledata.asp. 


The proportion of students experiencing homelessness also varies significantly by district (not 
pictured). In 9% of the more than 1,000 districts in California, at least 1 in 10 students were 
experiencing homelessness. While some of these were very small districts, they also included 

55 districts with enrollments of at least 1,000 students. In 12 of these districts, the proportion of 
students experiencing homelessness exceeded 20%. In some districts—notably those in Butte County— 
homelessness was attributable to devastating wildfires that displaced a large number of students. In 
other districts, issues such as poverty and housing affordability predominate as drivers of homelessness. 


By contrast, some districts reported few or no students experiencing homelessness. A 2019 state 
auditor’s report found that in 2017-18, 74% of local educational agencies (districts and charter 
schools) throughout California identified less than 5% of their economically disadvantaged 
students as experiencing homelessness, a benchmark figure for estimating student homelessness.” 
Our analysis found that among districts with more than 500 students, 32 reported no students 
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experiencing homelessness, including nine districts in which more than half of students enrolled 
were eligible for free or reduced-price meals. This may be because there are, indeed, no students 
experiencing homelessness in these districts. Alternatively, this may reflect that identifying such 
students remains a challenge in some districts.” 


Homelessness is more prevalent among students from African American, Latino/a, Native 
American or Alaskan, and Pacific Islander backgrounds 

While 4.3% of students were identified as experiencing homelessness according to cumulative 
enrollment data, more than 7% (around 1 in every 14) of African American students, 6% of Native 
American or Alaskan students, and 6% of Pacific Islander students were identified as experiencing 
homelessness in 2018-19. 


This disproportionality can be seen more clearly when looking at students experiencing 
homelessness from each racial or ethnic group as a proportion of all students experiencing 
homelessness. (See Figure 3.) While Latino/a students represented around 55% of all students in 
grades k-12, nearly 70% of all California students experiencing homelessness were from Latino/a 
backgrounds. Similarly, African American students represented less than 6% of all students in 
grades k-12 but represented 9% of all students who were experiencing homelessness. Similar 
patterns were seen for Native American or Alaskan and Pacific Islander students. 


By contrast, while White students represented around 23% of all k-12 students, they represented 
around 12% of those students experiencing homelessness.” 


Figure 3 
Students Experiencing Homelessness, by Race/Ethnicity 
(2018-19) 
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Notes: Percentages are based on cumulative enrollment data. Figures do not add up to 100%: This chart does not display 
figures for students with two or more races and students whose race/ethnicity was not reported. 


Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 
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Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be eligible for special education 
services and to be English learners 
Among students experiencing homelessness, around 15% were eligible for special education 


services, a slightly larger proportion than among the overall student population (13%).*° 
(See Figure 4.) 


These differences were much larger when looking at students eligible for English learner services. 
Nearly 31% of students experiencing homelessness were classified as English learners, compared 
with just 20% of all students in grades k-12. 


Figure 4 

Students Experiencing Homelessness, by English Learner and Special 
Education Status 

(2018-19) 
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Note: Percentages are based on cumulative enrollment data. 


Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 


School Enrollment and Chronic Absenteeism 


Students experiencing homelessness are less likely to be enrolled in charter schools 


Students identified as experiencing homelessness represented 2.4% (or around 1 in 42) of all 
students enrolled in charter schools but 4.4% of those enrolled in non-charter schools.” (See 
Figure 5.) There were considerable differences across grade levels. In elementary and middle 
school grades, students experiencing homelessness represented 1.8% of students enrolled in 
charter schools compared to 4.6% in non-charter schools; in grades 9-12, these proportions were 
3.3% and 4.0% respectively. 
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Figure 5 
Enrollment of Students Experiencing Homelessness in Charter Schools 
(by Grade Level, 2018-19) 
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Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 


Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be chronically absent 


Housing instability can result in irregular or interrupted attendance patterns. Chronic 
absenteeism is a risk factor for educational outcomes: It is associated with decreased 
educational and social engagement, increased risk for ongoing absenteeism, lower 
achievement, and lower graduation rates.”* Students experiencing homelessness were 
chronically absent—defined as being absent 10% or more of the days one was expected to 
attend—at significantly higher rates than other socioeconomically disadvantaged students 
and the overall student population. 


The rate of chronic absence among students experiencing homelessness in 2018-19 was 25%. 
That is 60% higher than the rate among socioeconomically disadvantaged students (15%) and 
double the state average (12%). (See Figure 6.) Among students experiencing homelessness, 
some racial and ethnic groups have even higher rates of chronic absence. For example, 

more than 2 out of 5 African American students and Native American or Alaskan students 
experiencing homelessness were chronically absent. 
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Figure 6 
Chronic Absenteeism Among Students Experiencing Homelessness 


(2018-19) 
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Note: Percentages are based on cumulative enrollment data. 
Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 


Graduation and College-Going Rates 


The experience of homelessness is negatively correlated with the prospects of completing high 
school and undertaking postsecondary study. The 4-year adjusted cohort graduation rate for 
students experiencing homelessness was lower than that of all students and of socioeconomically 
disadvantaged students. Whereas the average graduation rate for socioeconomically disadvantaged 
students was 80%—just 3 percentage points lower than the state average—for students experiencing 
homelessness, it was just 69%, a stark 14 percentage point difference.” (See Figure 7.) The 5-year 
adjusted cohort graduation rate shows little improvement in closing this gap. Seventy-four percent 
of students experiencing homelessness graduated in 5 years compared to 86% of all students and 
83% of socioeconomically disadvantaged students.'© 


Among high school graduates, students experiencing homelessness were also less likely to meet 
University of California and California State University admission requirements compared to 

all students and socioeconomically disadvantaged students. Not completing these admission 
requirements, often referred to as A-G requirements, in secondary school could complicate 
postsecondary attendance or success, particularly considering that over 95% of students 
experiencing homelessness who do go on to college enroll in in-state institutions.'°! In 2017-18, 
50% of all high school graduates and 42% of socioeconomically disadvantaged graduates completed 
A-G requirements compared to just 28% of graduates experiencing homelessness. These rates were 
even lower for Native American or Alaskan (20%), African American (23%), and White (24%) high 
school graduates experiencing homelessness. !” 
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Figure 7 
Four-Year Cohort Graduation and College-Going Rates 


(2017-18) 
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Note: Figures are based on cumulative enrollment data. 
Data source: California Department of Education, DataQuest. https://data1.cde.ca.gov/dataquest/. 


Further, students experiencing homelessness who did graduate from high school were less likely 
than their counterparts to attend college. Among all California students, 64% of high school 
completers were enrolled in college the following year.!% For students experiencing homelessness, 
this was just 50%. 


Students identified as experiencing homelessness are a growing group of students across California. 
In recent years, identified homelessness rates have increased among all racial and ethnic groups. 
Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be eligible for special education services 
and to be identified as English learners, underscoring that student learning needs may be complex. 
The importance of addressing student needs is further indicated by the fact that this group is more 
likely to be chronically absent and less likely to graduate or attend college than their peers. In the 
next sections, we examine a subset of the population of students experiencing homelessness in 
California (those in tested grades 3-8 and 11) and explore the association between the experience 
of homelessness and student achievement as indicated by performance on the state’s CAASPP 
assessments. Additionally, we explore factors associated with performance on these assessments. 
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Schooling Characteristics for Students Experiencing 
Homelessness (2015-16, Grades 3-8 and 11) 


This section uses CAASPP and enrollment data from 2015-16 to provide a closer analysis of 
students experiencing homelessness and the relationship with various educational inputs 

and outcomes. We investigate patterns in living arrangements among students experiencing 
homelessness and compare rates of school mobility and discipline among students experiencing 
homelessness and their peers. We also discuss the educational environments and educators to 
which students experiencing homelessness have access and how this compares to their peers. 


The data set covers students eligible for the CAASPP English language arts and mathematics 
assessments in the tested grades (3-8 and 11). Comparison groups in this section are CAASPP- 
eligible students and economically disadvantaged students not experiencing homelessness.! 
The data are captured at the end of the school year and thus include any student identified 

as experiencing homelessness during the 2015-16 school year, regardless of the student’s 
homelessness status at the time of assessment. The data set includes 3,329,986 students, among 
whom 105,143 experienced homelessness in 2015-16. Among these students experiencing 
homelessness were 2,154 unaccompanied youth—those not in the physical custody of a parent 
or guardian. 


Living Arrangements 


We begin this section with an exploration of the housing situations for the population of 
students experiencing homelessness. As noted above, the type of living arrangement for students 
experiencing homelessness can make a difference in their educational outcomes. 


The majority of students experiencing homelessness stayed in temporarily doubled-up 
living arrangements. California Longitudinal Pupil Achievement Data System (CALPADS) 

data identify four types of living arrangements for students experiencing homelessness. Living 
arrangements are generally recorded at the time of first enrollment, and students may move 
through various situations as they grapple with the experience of homelessness. The most common 
living arrangement recorded for students identified as experiencing homelessness was temporarily 
doubled up (84%), that is, staying with others due to economic hardship, loss of housing, or a 
similar reason. (See Figure 8.) One in seven students experiencing homelessness was identified 

as falling within one of the remaining categories: living in a hotel or motel; living in a temporary 
shelter or transitional housing; temporarily unsheltered, which may include living in abandoned 
buildings, campgrounds, vehicles, trailer parks, FEMA trailers, or bus or train stations; or the living 
arrangement was unknown. 
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Figure 8 
Students Experiencing Homelessness, by Living Arrangement 
(2015-16) 
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Notes: Percentages are computed for 105,143 students experiencing homelessness in grades 3-8 and 11. Records missing 
a shelter type are assigned “unknown.” 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


These proportions differed for unaccompanied youth experiencing homelessness. While the 
majority (73%) were also temporarily doubled up, unaccompanied youth were three times more 
likely to be in temporary shelters than other students experiencing homelessness (19% vs. 6%.) 


There was also some variation in the type of living arrangement across racial or ethnic groups. 
While around 87% of Latino/a and 91% of Filipino/a students experiencing homelessness were 
identified as temporarily staying in doubled-up housing, this was true for just 74% of African 


American students. (See Figure 9.) Among African American students experiencing homelessness, 
around 11% were living in temporary shelters and 9% in hotels or motels, the largest proportion in 


each of these two categories among all racial and ethnic groups. 
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Figure 9 
Students Experiencing Homelessness, by Living Arrangement 
and Race/Ethnicity 


(2015-16) 
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Note: Percentages are computed for 105,143 students experiencing homelessness in grades 3-8 and 11. 
Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


School Mobility 


Frequent school moves can impact opportunities to learn; disrupt key relationships with teachers, 
peers, and the community; and require changes in schedules and transportation, leading to 
absenteeism and loss of learning time. In our analysis, we counted only moves in primary 
enrollments of at least 10 days in length for students in CAASPP-tested grades. 


More than 1 in 5 students experiencing homelessness changed schools at least once during 
the school year—triple the rate of other students. Students experiencing homelessness had 
higher rates of school mobility than other student populations.'! Although the majority of 

students experiencing homelessness (80%) attended the same school for the full school year,!” 1 in 
5 students changed schools at least once during the school year. (See Figure 10.) For unaccompanied 
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youth, these rates were twice as high, with 44% of these students having changed schools at least 
once. By contrast, school mobility rates were similar among economically disadvantaged students 
and all students in grades 3-8 and 11, suggesting that school mobility was due primarily to 
students’ homelessness status. 


Figure 10 
School Mobility Among Students Experiencing Homelessness 
(2015-16) 
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Note: Percentages are computed for 3,329,986 students in grades 3-8 and 11, including 105,143 students experiencing 
homelessness and 1,953,769 economically disadvantaged students not experiencing homelessness. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Especially important is movement between districts. Moving to a school in another district 
increases the likelihood of shifts in curriculum, instruction, and instructional resources as well 

as possible complications for credit transfer.'” It also entails a change in the district liaison 
responsible for the coordination of that student’s support. Inter-district mobility was higher among 
students experiencing homelessness than among all students. Of the 21,438 students experiencing 
homelessness in grades 3-8 and 11 who moved schools at least once during the school year, 77% 
also changed districts, and 18% changed districts more than once, compared with 66% and 8%, 
respectively, among all students. 


Students experiencing homelessness were more likely to change schools multiple times, 
especially African American students experiencing homelessness. Approximately 5% of 
students experiencing homelessness changed schools at least twice during the school year, around 
five times the school mobility rate of other economically disadvantaged students and all students. 
There were also some differences in this high mobility group by student race and ethnicity. In 
particular, we found that school mobility rates tended to be higher for African American students. 
Around 11% of African American students experiencing homelessness changed schools two or 
more times, more than twice the (already high) average for all students experiencing homelessness. 
(See Figure 11.) Rates were also higher among Native American or Alaskan and White students and 
students with two or more races. 
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Figure 11 

High Mobility Among Students Experiencing Homelessness, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

(2015-16) 
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Notes: Percentages are computed for 3,329,986 students in grades 3-8 and 11, including 105,143 students experiencing 
homelessness. School moves may include a return to a previous school and an enrollment duration of at least 10 days. High 


mobility refers to two or more school changes in one year. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Discipline 


Students experiencing homelessness were more likely than other students to experience 
exclusionary school discipline. Students experiencing homelessness were more likely to receive 
disciplinary action than other students, including those who are economically disadvantaged. This 
pattern held for all three of the disciplinary actions recorded: in-school suspensions, out-of-school 
suspensions, and expulsions. Students experiencing homelessness were 50% more likely to receive 
an out-of-school suspension than other economically disadvantaged students and twice as likely as 


all students. (See Figure 12.) 
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Figure 12 
Exclusionary School Discipline Among Students 
Experiencing Homelessness 


(2015-16) 
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Note: Percentages are computed for 3,329,986 students in grades 3-8 and 11, including 105,143 students experiencing 
homelessness and 1,953,769 economically disadvantaged students not experiencing homelessness. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Students experiencing homelessness from all racial or ethnic groups were more likely than 
other students to be suspended. Higher suspension rates were found for students experiencing 
homelessness. For example, focusing just on out-of-school suspensions, students experiencing 
homelessness from all racial/ethnic groups were more likely to be suspended compared to all 
students. (See Figure 13.) Suspension rates were especially high for African American students 
experiencing homelessness, with more than 1 in every 6 (17%) suspended at least once during the 
2015-16 school year. Suspension rates were also higher for Native American or Alaskan students 
and Pacific Islander students experiencing homelessness, at over 10% for each. 


Although higher suspension rates were found for students experiencing homelessness across all 
racial/ethnic groups, the magnitude of the difference varied. For example, the suspension rate for all 
White students in CAASPP-tested grades was 2.9%, compared with 8.6% for those White students 
experiencing homelessness. The suspension rate for all Latino/a students in tested grades was 3.7%, 
compared with 5.6% for Latino/a students experiencing homelessness. 
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Figure 13 
Out-of-School Suspensions Among Students Experiencing Homelessness, 
by Race/Ethnicity 
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Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


School Environments 


When students face housing instability, they are more likely to move to schools and neighborhoods 
that are less well-resourced than their previous locations.'°° We therefore examined several school- 
related factors associated with students experiencing homelessness, including school poverty level 
and its association with the teaching workforce. 


Students experiencing homelessness were more likely to be enrolled in schools with high 
proportions of economically disadvantaged students. We looked at the relative poverty level 

of the schools in which students experiencing homelessness were enrolled—using the schools’ 
proportion of students eligible for free or reduced-price meals as a proxy for poverty—and compared 
all students with those experiencing homelessness.! Around 57% of students experiencing 
homelessness were enrolled in schools in which the percentage of the school population eligible for 
free or reduced-price meals was greater than 80%. This compares with just 34% of all students. A 
further 22% of students experiencing homelessness were in schools with enrollment between 60% 
and 80% eligible for free or reduced-price meals. (See Figure 14.) 
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Figure 14 
Distribution of Students Experiencing Homelessness, by School 
Poverty Level 


(2015-16) 
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Data sources: California Department of Education. (n.d.). Downloadable data files. https://www.cde.ca.gov/ds/ad/ 
downloadabledata.asp. Data also provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


The concentration of students experiencing homelessness in high-poverty schools also means that 
they are more likely to be in schools with greater resourcing challenges. Among these challenges is 
the recruitment and retention of high-quality teachers. High-poverty schools tend to have higher 
teacher turnover—the proportion of teachers each year that either leave the school or leave teaching 
altogether—than low-poverty schools."° High teacher turnover negatively impacts learning for 

all students and particularly for students in lower-performing schools.'"' It disrupts collegial staff 
relationships and processes that can support a coherent approach to teaching and disrupts student- 
teacher relationships,'!? which may be especially important for students experiencing homelessness.!% 


Similarly, the proportion of teachers with 2 years of experience or less tends to be higher in high- 
poverty schools, and the proportion of underprepared teachers—interns or those on permits or 
waivers—tends to be greater in high-poverty than low-poverty schools.!!* Research finds that novice 
and underprepared teachers are less effective than fully qualified and experienced teachers.''5 


Together, these data indicate that students experiencing homelessness face significant obstacles 

to their academic success—higher rates of school mobility and discipline than their peers—beyond 
the immediate challenges associated with homelessness. It also extends to school environment 
conditions, such as being enrolled in schools with high concentrations of students experiencing 
poverty, high teacher turnover, and high proportions of underprepared teachers. In the following 
section, we analyze the impact of these inputs and conditions on the learning outcomes of students 
experiencing homelessness. 
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Student Achievement on CAASPP Assessments 
(2015-16, Grades 3-8 and 11) 


In this section, we examine the learning outcomes, and the factors associated with them, for 
students experiencing homelessness in California. We first describe rates in statewide testing 
among student groups. We then display results illustrating how various factors associated with 
student learning intersect with homelessness. For example, we look at outcomes for English 
learners and students with disabilities who experience homelessness. We also look at whether the 
type of living arrangement and school mobility are related to learning outcomes. The analysis looks 
at students in grades 3-8 and 11 using CAASPP and enrollment data from 2015-16. 


Students experiencing homelessness were slightly less likely to participate in statewide 
testing, especially in grade 11. All California public school students in grades 3-8 and 11 are 
required to take statewide tests, known as the California Assessment of Student Performance and 
Progress (CAASPP), developed for each grade and subject. We look here only at the CAASPP Smarter 
Balanced assessments in English language arts and mathematics. We do not include the California 
Alternative Assessments for students whose disability prevents them from taking the CAASPP 
Smarter Balanced assessments.!'° 


Students may not take the CAASPP assessment for a variety of reasons. For example, they may miss 
the test if they are excused by parental request, have a medical emergency, or moved schools during 
the testing window. Among students who take the test, some may not receive a valid score due to 
attempting or completing an insufficient number of questions. 


Figure 15 shows the proportion of eligible students who took the CAASPP mathematics assessment 
and received a valid score in 2015-16. This rate for all students was generally high, averaging 97% 
for all students in grades 3-8, and 91% in grade 11. Students experiencing homelessness were only 
slightly less likely to take the assessment or to receive valid scores, with an average of 95% across 
grades 3-7, falling to 93% and 84% in grades 8 and 11, respectively. Similar patterns were observed 
for English language arts. 
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Figure 15 
Percentage of Students With CAASPP Mathematics Scores 
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Note: Percentages are computed for 3,329,889 students in grades 3-8 and 11 eligible to take the CAASPP mathematics 
assessment, including 1,953,697 economically disadvantaged students not experiencing homelessness and 
105,135 students experiencing homelessness. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


The reasons for the lower proportion of students experiencing homelessness with test scores 
are not clear. While a small proportion of such students had exemptions due to a parent request, 
medical emergency, or school move during the test-taking period, no reason was recorded in the 
majority of cases. 


Students experiencing homelessness were less likely to meet or exceed standards than all 
students and other economically disadvantaged students. Results of the CAASPP for English 
language arts in grades 3-8 and 11 are presented in Figure 16. Statewide, 48% of all students 

met or exceeded state standards in English language arts, while 37% did so in mathematics. For 
economically disadvantaged students, the proportions were lower, at 36% and 24%, respectively. 
Outcomes for students experiencing homelessness were lower still than those of other economically 
disadvantaged students. Less than one third (29%) of students experiencing homelessness met or 
exceeded standards in English language arts and fewer than 1 in 5 (19%) in mathematics. These 
numbers were nearly 20 percentage points below that of all students in both English language 

arts and mathematics and 7 to 5 percentage points lower, respectively, compared to other 
economically disadvantaged students, a striking difference. For unaccompanied youth experiencing 
homelessness, these proportions were even lower, with just 25% meeting or exceeding standards in 
English language arts and 12% doing so in mathematics. 
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Figure 16 
CAASPP Achievement Levels in English Language Arts and Mathematics 


(by Student Group, 2015-16) 
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Notes: Percentages are calculated for 3,196,619 students with valid CAASPP English language arts scores and 
3,204,822 with valid mathematics scores, including scores for 1,882,409 and 1,886,912 economically disadvantaged 
students and for 97,740 and 98,671 students experiencing homelessness in English language arts and mathematics, 
respectively. Some columns do not add to 100% due to rounding. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


The differences in learning outcomes for students experiencing homelessness compared with their 
peers becomes more visible when considering all four achievement levels. In mathematics, over half 
of all students experiencing homelessness were recorded in the “standard not met” category. For 
students experiencing homelessness in grade 11, this proportion was 63%.!!” In English language 
arts, 45% of students experiencing homelessness scored in the “standard not met” category.‘ Still, 
around 8% of students experiencing homelessness exceeded state standards in English language arts, 
and 5% did so in mathematics. Thus, some students experiencing homelessness can and do succeed 
academically despite the significant challenges they face. This finding underscores the importance of 
providing them with access to needed supports so more students can meet their potential. 
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Nonetheless, the overall differences in learning outcomes persist across all tested grades. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of students meeting or exceeding standards in grades 3-8 and 11 for 
CAASPP English language arts and mathematics. Students experiencing homelessness scored, on 
average, below that of all students and economically disadvantaged students in tested grades. In a 
later section, we show this association persists even after controlling for a host of factors impacting 
student performance. 


Table 1 
Achievement on CAASPP English Language Arts and Mathematics 


(2015-16) 


English language arts: Mathematics: 
Percent meeting or exceeding standards Percent meeting or exceeding standards 


ED, not ED, not 
Experiencing experiencing Experiencing experiencing 
homelessness homelessness’ Allstudents homelessness homelessness All students 


All grades 


Notes: Percentages are computed for 3,196,619 students with CAASPP English language arts scores and 3,204,822 with 
CAASPP mathematics scores in grades 3-8 and 11, including 97,740 and 98,671 students experiencing homelessness in 
ELA and mathematics, respectively. ED = economically disadvantaged. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


English learners and students with disabilities experiencing homelessness were less likely to 
meet or exceed state standards than their peers. Given that students experiencing homelessness 
are more likely to be English learners or students with disabilities, the impact of homelessness on 
learning outcomes for these students is of particular importance. Figure 17 shows the proportion of 
students meeting or exceeding standards on CAASPP assessments for all students, English learners, 
and students with disabilities. Among each group, students experiencing homelessness were less 
likely to meet or exceed standards than their peers. For English learners experiencing homelessness, 
fewer than 9% met or achieved state standards in mathematics; for students with disabilities 
experiencing homelessness, this proportion was just 4%. 
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Figure 17 
Achievement on CAASPP, by English Learner and Special Education Status 


(2015-16) 
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Notes: Figure shows the proportion of students meeting or exceeding state standards. Percentages are computed for 
3,196,619 students with CAASPP English language arts scores and 3,204,822 with CAASPP mathematics scores in 
grades 3-8 and 11, including 97,740 and 98,671 students experiencing homelessness in English language arts and 
mathematics, respectively. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Homelessness was negatively associated with student learning outcomes regardless of living 
arrangements. Figure 18 shows the proportion of students experiencing homelessness meeting 
or exceeding state standards on CAASPP English language arts and mathematics assessments in 
2015-16, disaggregated by living arrangements.'!’ The proportion of students in doubled-up living 
arrangements meeting or exceeding standards was higher than for other living arrangements, 
although differences were modest in size: less than 3 percentage points above the next largest 
category in each of English language arts and mathematics. Additionally, in each subject, only 

4-5 percentage points separated the proportion of students meeting or exceeding standards 
among all living arrangements: doubled up, temporary shelters, hotels or motels, and temporarily 
unsheltered. Moreover, as noted earlier, these categories are not entirely distinct, as students’ 
housing arrangements may change during the school year. 


These differences in achievement among students experiencing homelessness in different living 
arrangements were smaller than those between students experiencing homelessness as a whole and 
those of all students. Specifically, the 5 percentage point difference among students experiencing 
homelessness in different living arrangements is about a quarter of the size of the near 20 percentage 
point gap in performance between students experiencing homelessness and all students. Thus, 

the experience of homelessness is associated with lower learning outcomes regardless of living 
arrangement. In further grade-level analyses (not shown), we found the average achievement levels 
of students in doubled-up arrangements were between those of economically disadvantaged students 
and those of other students experiencing homelessness in different living arrangements. 
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Figure 18 
Achievement on CAASPP, by Living Arrangement 
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Notes: Figure shows the proportion of students meeting or exceeding state standards. Percentages are computed for 
3,196,619 students with CAASPP English language arts (ELA) scores and 3,204,822 with CAASPP mathematics scores 
in grades 3-8 and 11, including 97,740 and 98,671 students experiencing homelessness in ELA and mathematics, 
respectively. This chart excludes those students experiencing homelessness whose shelter type was unknown. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


High rates of school mobility were associated with lower assessment outcomes, especially 


for students experiencing homelessness. School mobility was a significant factor associated with 


outcomes on state assessments. As noted earlier in Figure 10, school mobility was considerably 
higher for students experiencing homelessness (20%) than for other students (6%). Nearly 5% of 
students experiencing homelessness moved schools more than once, representing nearly a fifth of 


all students who moved schools two or more times. 


Figure 19 shows the proportion of students experiencing homelessness meeting or exceeding 


standards on CAASPP assessments by the number of school moves. Students who changed schools 
during the year were considerably less likely to meet or exceed standards. Among those students 
experiencing homelessness with high school mobility (two or more school moves in the year), just 


8% met or exceeded standards in mathematics and 16% in English language arts. 
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Figure 19 
Achievement on CAASPP Among Students Experiencing Homelessness, 
by School Mobility 


(2015-16) 
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Notes: Figure shows the proportion of students meeting or exceeding state standards. Percentages are calculated 
for 97,740 and 98,671 students experiencing homelessness with scores in CAASPP English language arts and 
mathematics, respectively. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


While school mobility was also correlated with economic disadvantage, the differences in outcomes 
between those students experiencing homelessness with lower versus higher mobility is suggestive 
of the disruptive effect of changing schools during the year, especially for those who moved more 
than once. 


In summary, the disadvantage of experiencing homelessness in terms of academic performance on 
standardized tests is present no matter which way one slices the data. Regardless of grouping by 
living arrangement, racial/ethnic group, or English learner status, all reveal a striking and consistent 
pattern: The challenges of experiencing homelessness impact students’ opportunities to learn and 
achieve compared to their peers who are not experiencing homelessness. In the next section, we 
investigate the impact of these factors on student achievement using regression analysis. 
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Predictors of Student Achievement 
(2015-16, Grades 3-8 and 11) 


In the previous section, we found that learning outcomes for students experiencing homelessness 
were associated with factors including school mobility and students’ English learner and special 
education status. In this section, we use a statistical approach known as regression analysis to 
further investigate the predictors of student achievement. Regression analysis allows us to estimate 
the relative association of multiple factors with achievement.'”° For example, it permits us to 
investigate the extent to which homelessness is associated with student performance on English 
language arts and mathematics assessments while accounting for economic status, mobility, school 
size, and teacher turnover. 


Regression Analysis: Data, Method, and Models 


Our approach used achievement data from the CAASPP English language arts and mathematics 
assessments taken in grades 3-8 and 11 from 2015-16. We paired these data with student 
characteristic variables from the state’s CALPADS data system, including demographics, school 
mobility, homelessness, living arrangement, and whether the student had been suspended 
from school. 


We also paired these data with several school-level variables. These included the proportion of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price meals; annual teacher turnover; the proportion of 
underprepared teachers; and ratios of teachers, administrators, and support staff to students in 
the school. These variables allowed us to account for aspects of the different school environments 
experienced by students and the resources available for teaching and learning. 


We established four statistical models with student learning outcomes on CAASPP as the dependent 
variable, first with English language arts and then with mathematics. We ran each of the models 
twice: once for all students, including students experiencing homelessness, and once for students 
experiencing homelessness only. Each of the four models built on the previous one by including 
additional variables. Findings from the preferred model are shown below. 


The outcome variable in each case was the student “theta” score, an estimate of student 
achievement based on the specific questions answered and their relative difficulty.!2! Theta scores 
are those later transformed to the more familiar scale scores that are reported to schools and 
parents. The interpretation of regression coefficients from the model differs slightly depending 
on student grade level. For example, a coefficient of 0.25 theta units is equivalent to 0.24 standard 
deviations in grade 3 English language arts and 0.16 standard deviations in grade 11 mathematics. 
These in turn are equivalent to a move from the 50th percentile to the 59th and 56th percentiles, 
respectively.!” (Further details of the regression model are shown in the Appendix.) 


Student-Level Factors Associated With Student Academic Outcomes 


Findings from the preferred regression model for English language arts and mathematics are shown 
in Table 2 and Table 3.!”5 (Details are shown in Tables A7 and A8 of the Appendix.) The coefficients 
listed in the tables are shown in theta units and denote the average association of a predictor (e.g., 
temporarily doubled up, ever suspended, or moved once) with the achievement of the reference 
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group.' Positive coefficients indicate a higher average association with student achievement, while 
coefficients less than zero indicate a lower average association with achievement relative to the 
reference group.'> The magnitude of each coefficient indicates the relative strength of association 
of that predictor, after accounting for all other variables in the model. 


Homelessness was significantly and negatively associated with student achievement. For example, 
the experience of homelessness was predicted to impact student achievement by an average of 0.1 to 
0.3 units in English language arts and mathematics compared to peers not identified as experiencing 
homelessness, after accounting for all other factors in the model. There were small differences in 
associations with living arrangements. The achievement of students in doubled-up arrangements 
was predicted to be lower in English language arts and mathematics compared to that of all 
students. However, the magnitude of this disadvantage for doubled-up students was not quite as 
severe as for students experiencing homelessness in other living arrangements. For example, living 
in a hotel or motel was associated with a larger predicted drop in performance on English language 
arts and mathematics assessments compared to those staying in doubled-up arrangements. 


School mobility was found to be another strong predictor of student achievement. Table 2 shows 
that the coefficients for the number of school moves are increasingly negative—ranging from 
around 0.3 units lower for one move to more than 0.7 units lower in English language arts for 
students moving schools four or more times. On average, the more times students move, the 
lower their predicted academic performance. This effect held when the model was run both for 
all students and only for those students experiencing homelessness. However, as shown earlier 
in Figure 10, students experiencing homelessness moved schools at a rate three times that of the 
general student population—over 1 in 5 for students experiencing homelessness compared to 1 in 
17 among all students in grades 3-8 and 11. While not every student experiencing homelessness 
moves schools in a single school year, for those that do, there is a large, negative predicted 
association with their learning. 


Whether a student had been suspended during the school year was another salient factor associated 
with lower achievement. Suspension was associated with an achievement drop, on average, between 
0.5 and 0.6 units in English language arts. However, it is important to emphasize the associative, 
rather than causal, nature of the analysis. Nonetheless, the significance of suspension as a factor 

in achievement has several important implications for policy and practice that can mitigate the 
relationship of discipline and achievement, which we discuss later in this report. 


Other student-level covariates were also found to be significantly related to student achievement. 
Special education status and English learner status were two further factors that were substantially 
related to student achievement, with large, negative coefficients. For example, English learners were 
associated with achievement that was around 0.8 units lower than that of English-only students 

in each of English language arts and mathematics. For students experiencing homelessness, this 
negative association with achievement is in addition to that based on homelessness. 
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Table 2 
Student-Level Predictors of Student Achievement in English Language Arts 
and Mathematics 


(2015-16) 


Student-Level Variables Coefficient (ELA) Coefficient (Math) 


Living Arrangement 


Temporary shelter -0.19*** -0.19*** 
Hotels/Motels -0.25*** -0.26*** 
Temporarily Doubled Up -0.12*** -0.10*** 
Temporarily Unsheltered -0.19*** -0.19*** 


School Mobility 


Moved Once -0.32*** -0.39*** 
Moved Twice -0.48*** -0.57%*** 
Moved Three Times -0.59*** -0.69*** 


Moved Four or More Times -0.75*** -0.78%*** 


Ever Suspended -0.57*** -0.66*** 
English Learner -0.84*** -0.76*** 


Special Education (eligible) -0.97*** -1.15*** 


Note: Asterisks denote p-values: * p < 0.05, ** p < 0.01, *** p< 0.001. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


School Context and Student Achievement 


In addition to student-level covariates, we also explored various school-level variables. Controlling 
for school and district size, charter status, and proportion of students enrolled in special education, 
we found several factors significantly related to student achievement. Table 3 shows the coefficients 
for average predicted association with student achievement, scaled to 10% increments. In practice, 
these values can be adjusted proportionally for different school contexts. It is helpful to consider 
examples, discussed below. 


Enrollment in a school with a large proportion of students eligible for free or reduced-price meals 
was associated with lower average achievement. The coefficient size was 0.08 units lower for English 
language arts and 0.1 units lower for mathematics. As most students experiencing homelessness 

are enrolled in schools in which 80% or more of students are eligible, this is equivalent to at least 
0.6 units lower in English language arts (that is, 8 multiplied by the coefficient) and 0.8 units lower 
in mathematics, respectively. 


Two factors associated with teaching quality were also found to be related to student achievement 
after accounting for all other factors in the model: teacher turnover, as measured by the proportion 
of teachers who either left the profession or changed schools from the previous year; and 
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underprepared teachers, as measured by the proportion of teachers with substandard credentials 
(defined as interns, permits, and waivers). For example, the coefficient for a 10% change in teacher 
turnover was —0.04 units in English language arts and —0.05 in mathematics. Thus, for a school 

with high teacher turnover, that is, at least 20%, achievement is predicted to be around 0.08 to 

0.1 units lower. The additional negative association with achievement for the proportion of teachers 
on substandard credentials is somewhat smaller. With a coefficient of magnitude just under 

0.03 units for English language arts and mathematics, for schools close to the median proportion of 
underprepared teachers (around 2%), this association was less than 0.01 units. However, the effect 
was large for schools with significantly high proportions of underprepared teachers. 


Table 3 
School-Level Predictors of Student Achievement in English Language Arts 
and Mathematics 


(2015-16) 


boYo1 Kole) M=\V(2) Ae lately (st-9 Coefficient (ELA) Coefficient (Math) 


Proportion of school enrollment eligible for -0.08*** -0.10*** 
free or reduced-price meals 


Proportion of teacher turnover -0.04*** -0.05*** 


Proportion of interns, permits, and waivers -0.03** -0.03** 


Notes: The coefficients are the associated change in theta score with a 10% change in the variable. Asterisks denote 
p-values: * p < 0.05, ** p< 0.01, *** p< 0.001. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


These findings indicate that the quality and stability of the teaching workforce remain significant 
factors that support student learning, even after accounting for all other student- and school-level 
factors in the model. The negative association of teacher turnover with student learning outcomes 
persisted when the models were run only for students experiencing homelessness.'”° 


We found no additional association with achievement for several variables related to human 
resources: the student-teacher ratio, student-administrator ratio, or student-support staff ratio. 
Although in some models these were statistically significant, the magnitude of the associations 
were not of a size that indicated a meaningful influence on student learning outcomes. This does 
not necessarily imply that these resource factors are unrelated to student learning but rather 
that the effects were small after accounting for the other factors in the model. In future studies, 
researchers may like to further explore the associations of these variables. 


Our regression analysis shines a light on the layered challenges impacting the educational 
achievement for students experiencing homelessness. The high rates of school mobility, high 
likelihood of attending a high-poverty school, high average suspension rates—double the state 
average—and significant negative impact of each of these on performance make evident that 
students experiencing homelessness require unique supports if the state is to achieve educational 
equity. And while the challenges are multiple, they also point to possible responses that could 
positively impact this vulnerable group, which we discuss in the next section. 
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Findings and Policy Considerations 


This report provides a snapshot of students experiencing homelessness in California and examines 
important contextual factors and their associations with learning outcomes. The findings 
underscore the scope of student homelessness and the need for targeted comprehensive policy and 
practice strategies that address the multiple challenges that students experiencing homelessness 
face. The incidence of student poverty and homelessness in the state rose steadily from 2015-16 to 
2018-19, increasing both in absolute numbers and as a percentage of the total student population. 
Data for that year show that 1 in every 23 students in the state was identified as experiencing 
homelessness, and the rate was even higher among students of color. However, these figures likely 
represent undercounts. Emerging evidence suggests that with many schools in distance learning, 
identification of student homelessness has decreased since the COVID-19 pandemic began,'”” even 
as the incidence of homelessness among students is likely exacerbated by the COVID-19-related 
economic downturn.'?8 


Our data analyses reveal the following findings about students experiencing homelessness 
in California: 


Demographics and student characteristics 


e The number of students identified as experiencing homelessness increased by 7% from 
2015-16 to 2018-19. Students of color, particularly African American and Latino/a 
students, are more likely to be impacted by homelessness. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be eligible for special education 
services and are significantly more likely to be English learners. 


e The majority of students experiencing homelessness stayed in temporarily doubled-up 
living arrangements. 


Chronic absenteeism, graduation, and college-going rates 


e Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be chronically absent than other 
socioeconomically disadvantaged students and the overall student population. The rate of 
chronic absence among students experiencing homelessness in 2018-19 was 25%—double 
the state average (12%). The rates are higher among some racial and ethnic groups: 

More than 40% of African American students and Native American or Alaskan students 
experiencing homelessness were chronically absent. 


e Students experiencing homelessness are less likely to complete high school and continue 
in their education. Only 69% of California students experiencing homelessness graduated 
in 4 years in 2017-18, compared to the statewide average of 83%. While economically 
disadvantaged students also graduate at rates below that of their more affluent peers, 
graduation rates for students experiencing homelessness are markedly lower still. Among 
high school completers, students experiencing homelessness are less likely to be enrolled in 
college the year following completion compared to all students. 
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Discipline and school environments 


Compared to all students, those experiencing homelessness are more likely to be 
suspended. Suspension rates are highest for African American, Native American or Alaskan, 
and Pacific Islander students experiencing homelessness. 


Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to be enrolled in high-poverty schools. 
Approximately 57% of students experiencing homelessness in the tested grades were 
enrolled in those schools in which the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced- 
price meals was greater than 80%. This compares with just 34% of all students. 


Student achievement on state assessments 


The experience of homelessness is associated with lower student achievement, regardless 
of living arrangement. Statewide, 48% of all students met or exceeded state standards 

in English language arts in 2015-16, and 37% did so in mathematics. For students 
experiencing homelessness, those outcomes were 29% and 19%, respectively. Compared to 
students experiencing homelessness overall, English learners and students with disabilities 
experiencing homelessness have even lower outcomes. 


One in five students experiencing homelessness changed schools at least once during the 
school year—triple the rate of other students—and a quarter of these changed schools twice 
or more. High mobility is more common among African American, Native American or 
Alaskan, and White students experiencing homelessness. 


School mobility is associated with lower average educational achievement in both English 
language arts and mathematics, especially for students who move multiple times in a single 
school year. 


There is a strong and negative correlation with learning outcomes for students enrolled in 
high-poverty schools. The factors underlying this association are likely complex, involving 
a range of elements, from school resources and allocation, to staff training and capacity, to 
family and peer effects. 


Schools with high teacher turnover and, to a lesser extent, a large proportion of 
underprepared teachers are negatively associated with student achievement in 
English language arts and mathematics, even after accounting for other student- and 
school-level factors. This negative association holds both for all students and for those 
experiencing homelessness. 


In sum, students experiencing homelessness ; . 
face a complex mix of challenges that Students experiencing homelessness 


include higher school mobility, an increased face a complex mix of challenges 


likelihood of attending a high-poverty 
school, and increased suspension rates. Each 


that include higher school mobility, 


of these negatively impacts educational an increased likelihood of attending 
achievement. If California is to achieve its a high-poverty school, and increased 


vision of educational equity, additional 
supports will be needed for this significant 


suspension rates. 


student population. 
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Recognizing California’s growing crisis of homelessness, state policymakers have invested in 
programs designed to reduce housing insecurity and mitigate the impacts of homelessness. Over 
the past 2 years, the state has allocated over $1.15 billion to address homelessness, directing 

these funds to local governments and continuums of care, which help coordinate housing and 

local services for individuals and families experiencing homelessness. These investments included 
$500 million in the 2018-19 state budget that established the Homeless Emergency Aid Program, 
which requires recipients to use at least 5% of their grants to establish or expand services that meet 
the needs of youth experiencing, or at risk for, homelessness. With the emergence of COVID-19, the 
state has also launched initiatives designed to quickly house people experiencing homelessness and 
is considering major investments to reduce family homelessness. !”° 


While these investments will be critical for addressing the overall crisis of homelessness, additional 
steps are needed to mitigate the impacts of homelessness on students. Although students 
experiencing homelessness hold educational aspirations like those of their peers,’ the findings 

in this report highlight the multilayered challenges that these students face and suggest that 
comprehensive practice and policy strategies are needed to improve their educational outcomes. 
Decision-makers working to address these challenges should consider the following strategies, 
organized by federal, state, and local levels of governance. 


1. Federal Actions to Support Students Experiencing Homelessness 


Federal action is needed to address two major challenges for improving outcomes for 
students experiencing homelessness: inadequate federal funding and barriers to cross-system 
collaboration, which can impede the provision of wraparound supports. To help address these 
issues, federal policymakers should consider the following: 


Increase federal funding under McKinney-Vento, and revise the formula to target funds based on the 
enrollment of students experiencing homelessness 


Receiving McKinney-Vento funds can increase districts’ capacity to identify and support students 
experiencing homelessness.'*! However, these funds are not distributed to states based on 

their homeless student counts, but rather on the ratio of funds that they received under this 
program in 2001.'” As a result, in 2018-19, California received only $41 per student experiencing 
homelessness under McKinney-Vento, compared to $64 per student nationally. If the federal 
government had provided McKinney-Vento funding on a per-pupil basis, California would have 
received an additional $6.3 million in homeless funding that year. 


In 2018-19, California received only $10.6 million under McKinney-Vento. Due to limited funds, 
the majority of students experiencing homelessness are enrolled in districts that do not receive 
dollars dedicated to implementing the Act’s provisions.!* In districts that receive grants, funding 
levels are minimal, ranging from maximum grants of $15,000 in districts with 50-100 students 
experiencing homelessness to $250,000 in districts with over 5,000 students in this group.!** 


In March 2021, President Joe Biden signed the American Rescue Plan Act (ARPA), which 
appropriates $800 million, or about $577 per student experiencing homelessness (based on fiscal 
year 2018-19 counts), for the purposes of identifying these students, providing wraparound 
services, and delivering supports that enable them to attend and fully participate in school 
activities, including in-person instruction, summer learning, and enrichment programs.'*° 

In addition, ARPA provides nearly $123 billion for k-12 education through the Elementary 
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and Secondary School Emergency Relief Fund, and it recommends that states and districts 

attend to the needs of high-need student groups that have been historically underserved and 
disproportionately impacted by the pandemic, including students experiencing homelessness.!°° 
Over the next several years, this one-time funding will infuse states and districts with much 
needed resources to increase services and supports for students experiencing homelessness. 
However, ARPA will not provide a long-term solution to underfunding for McKinney-Vento. In 
addition, it will not remedy issues with the program’s formula, which does not target funds to the 
states with the highest numbers of students experiencing homelessness. Federal policymakers 
should increase long-term investment in McKinney-Vento as well as revise the formula to ensure 
that funds are targeted to states based on their enrollment of students experiencing homelessness. 


Increase federal funding for community schools and wraparound supports 


Findings from this report and other studies collectively show that housing insecurity, school 
instability, and the experience of homelessness can negatively affect multiple aspects of students’ 
lives, including their academic achievement, social and emotional well-being, mental health, and 
physical health.!%’ To fully realize the promise of whole child education for students experiencing 
homelessness—in which students are positioned to succeed by having their physical, psychological, 
cognitive, social, and emotional needs met—local decision-makers need to ensure that students 
can access wraparound supports across multiple sectors, including education, housing, health, 

and social services. For students experiencing homelessness and their families, this type of 
cross-system work can mean the 
difference between receiving needed 
supports or languishing in the gaps 
between systems. However, local and their families, this type of cross- 


collaboration can be complex and may system work can mean the difference 
require partners to overcome multiple 


barriers, including between-system 
differences in priorities, funding and languishing in the gaps between systems. 
reporting requirements, and program 

eligibility rules.'%8 


For students experiencing homelessness 


between receiving needed supports or 


Community schools—a site-based strategy for provisioning students with a whole child 
education, with strong family and community engagement—can help bring together funding 
streams and resources by establishing partnerships across the education system, nonprofits, and 
local government agencies. Community schools have proven to be well-positioned to respond 
to the increased needs that COVID-19 has placed on students, families, and communities.'*” 
Federal policymakers should build on ARPA’s one-time support for the federal Full-Service 
Community Schools Program to ensure that schools are positioned to respond to the impacts of 
COVID-19 and support the whole child over the long term. This program provides support for 
the planning, implementation, and operation of full-service community schools that improve 
the coordination, integration, accessibility, and effectiveness of services for children and 
families, particularly for students in high-poverty schools. Increasing funding for this program, 
as proposed in the Full-Service Community School Expansion Act of 2021,'“° and investing in 
specialized instructional support personnel—including social workers, school counselors, and 
psychologists—would help states better meet the needs of students experiencing homelessness 
and other historically underserved students. 
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Align definitions of “homeless” used by federal housing and education programs 


Different definitions of “homeless” used by federal education and housing programs can 

make it difficult for local agencies to provide comprehensive wraparound supports to students 
experiencing homelessness and their families. In California, students identified as experiencing 
homelessness under McKinney-Vento may not be eligible for housing and other supportive 
services provided through state programs such as the Homeless Emergency Aid Program, which 
uses the definition of homelessness established by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and does not include students living in motels or temporarily with other 
people.'*! Of the nearly 270,000 students identified as experiencing homelessness in California, 
over 80% do not qualify for services provided through HUD programs.'” To ensure this student 
population can access both education services and housing and homeless assistance, federal 
policymakers should align the definition of “homeless” used by HUD with that established 

by McKinney-Vento. 


. State Actions to Support Students Experiencing Homelessness 


California policymakers can help improve outcomes for students experiencing homelessness by 
taking steps to accomplish the following: (1) elevate the visibility of these students in the state’s 
accountability system; (2) establish infrastructure and programs to support local collaboration; 
and (3) invest in educator training. Specifically, state policymakers should consider the following: 


Elevate the visibility of students experiencing homelessness in the state’s accountability system by 
adding them as a stand-alone category under the Local Control Funding Formula (LCFF) 


Underidentification and low visibility of students experiencing homelessness can prevent 

them from receiving much needed services and supports.'*? Although students experiencing 
homelessness are already considered part of the LCFF weightings (they are included in districts’ 
unduplicated pupil counts due to their categorical eligibility for free or reduced-price meals), 
the state’s main Local Control Accountability Plan (LCAP) template does not prompt districts to 
specify how they spent funds on this student group or how they will increase or improve services 
for them, as they are required to do for students in foster care, English learners, and students 
from low-income families.'** State policymakers should consider adding students experiencing 
homelessness as a stand-alone category under the LCFF, which would elevate their visibility in 
the state’s accountability system and help ensure that resources are targeted toward this student 
group. The state has taken a similar approach for students in foster care, who are included as 

a stand-alone category under the LCFF, even though they already qualify for additional LCFF 
grants through categorical eligibility for free or reduced-price meals.'*° 


Expand investments in community schools to provide wraparound supports that meet students’ 
multiple needs 


To support local collaboration, state policymakers should expand investment in the California 
Community Schools Partnership Program (CCSPP), which was established in the 2020-21 state 
budget using $45 million from the federal Elementary and Secondary School Emergency 

Relief Fund. This program will issue competitive grants to local education agencies, including 
county offices of education, to support and expand existing community schools. Applicants 
were prioritized for funding based on several factors, including whether they served students 
in high-poverty schools, demonstrated a need for expanding access to integrated services, or 
partnered with local agencies. Demand for grants exceeded capacity: Out of 102 applicants, 
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requesting a total of $168 million, only 20 received awards. The state should expand this program 
with additional funding and invest in technical assistance to ensure that grant recipients 

receive support as they develop and expand their community school initiatives and navigate the 
complexities of cross-sector collaboration. 


Create a state-level children’s cabinet to identify and address barriers to state and local cross- 
system collaboration 


To help address barriers to local collaboration, California should also consider creating a 
children’s cabinet, composed of key state agencies that administer programs serving children and 
families. The cabinet’s tasks should include (1) strengthening collaboration among state agencies 
to support the development and implementation of state policy that is grounded in shared goals 
for California’s families and children; (2) identifying barriers to interagency collaboration and 
issuing recommendations to the state, informed by insights from the state’s new Cradle-to- 
Career Data System; and (3) leveraging the expertise of state and local stakeholders engaged in 
cross-system initiatives, including recipients of grants from the CCSPP, to inform state efforts to 
support local collaboration. 


Invest in training that prepares educators and support staff to work with and reengage students 
experiencing homelessness 


Students experiencing homelessness are more likely to experience stressors outside of school and 
to have suffered trauma.' In addition, findings from this report and others show that students 
experiencing homelessness are more likely to be African American or Latino/a, experience 
exclusionary discipline, and identify as LGBTQ.'*’ To increase their sensitivity to the issues that 
these students face, teachers, principals, counselors, and other specialized instructional support 
staff should receive training framed around social and emotional learning and trauma-informed 
practice. Training should also include strategies for implementing restorative practice and 
creating identity-safe classrooms. Training in these areas can equip staff with strategies for 
supporting strong relationships and community-building in schools and classrooms, as well 

as helping students learn self-regulation and conflict resolution strategies; they can also help 
staff understand and address underlying issues affecting students’ behavior and support a 
positive climate without resorting to exclusionary discipline. In 2020, the state budget deficit 
caused by COVID-19’s economic impacts resulted in suspension of state investment that would 
have provided professional learning on social and emotional learning and restorative justice. !*° 
Especially as schools reopen for in-person learning, the state should reinvest in training to 

help ensure that educators and support staff are prepared to work with and support vulnerable 
student groups, including students experiencing homelessness. 


. Local Actions to Support Students Experiencing Homelessness 


Over the course of 2021, California’s school districts will receive an unprecedented infusion of 
state and federal funds, including $13.5 billion under ARPA. Districts must use 20% of their 
allocation to address lost learning time for students, but they are free to spend the remaining 
80% to meet local needs and priorities.'!°° Under ARPA, California will also receive $98.7 million 
in federal funding for students experiencing homelessness. The first allocation in April 2021 was 
$24.7 million, 75% of which ($18.5 million) must be distributed to districts.!°! In addition, in 
March 2021, California appropriated $4.6 billion in COVID-19 relief funding to districts to 
provide students with extended learning time; accelerated learning opportunities; and integrated 
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student supports, including mental health services. From this fund, districts will receive 
$1,000 per student experiencing homelessness, with the remaining amount allocated to districts 
through the LCFF.!°? 


Districts should invest these funds in capacity building to help them meet the needs of students 
experiencing homelessness. Specifically, districts should consider the following strategies: 


Improve identification of students experiencing homelessness by dedicating more staff time and 
resources to liaison responsibilities 


Findings both nationally and in California indicate that large numbers of students experiencing 
homelessness may have become disengaged after schools closed in March 2020 due to COVID- 
19.!55 Districts should include in their recovery plans resources to identify and reengage these 
students. Homeless liaisons—which districts must maintain under McKinney-Vento—should play 
a key role in facilitating these activities. However, in most districts, liaisons serve in multiple 
capacities, with one study finding that around two thirds of surveyed liaisons in California 
spend less than 5 hours a week in their liaison role. A lack of sufficient time and resources can 
negatively impact the ability of district liaisons to identify students experiencing homelessness 
and provide professional development to school staff. These responsibilities are interconnected, 
since liaisons often rely upon school personnel to help identify students experiencing 
homelessness, and training helps school staff understand how to identify these students. !** 


Districts should examine the demands placed on staff serving as homeless liaisons and, if 
needed, increase the amount of staff time and resources dedicated to liaison responsibilities, 
which include ensuring that students experiencing homelessness are identified and immediately 
enrolled in school; disseminating information about McKinney-Vento to places frequented by 
parents, guardians, and unaccompanied youth; referring families and students experiencing 
homelessness to housing services; developing and coordinating partnerships with local agencies 
and organizations; and ensuring that school staff providing services under McKinney-Vento 
receive training.'°> In addition to increasing staff time dedicated to the district liaison role, 
districts can designate school-site liaisons, a nationally recommended best practice in which 
school-level liaisons collaborate with the district liaison, serve as a school-site point of contact, 
and help school staff understand the needs and rights of students experiencing homelessness. !°%° 


Increase access to school services and supports that reduce barriers to student engagement 


Even once students are identified as experiencing homelessness, districts must mobilize services 
and supports to ensure these students can attend school and access learning opportunities. 
However, findings from this study and others show that students experiencing homelessness 

face significant barriers to school engagement, including high rates of chronic absenteeism and 
school mobility, which can disrupt key relationships.'*’ Ensuring that students experiencing 
homelessness are immediately enrolled in school, even if they are missing documents; can 
remain in their school of origin if it is in their best interest; and can attend and fully participate 
in educational opportunities—all of which are required under McKinney-Vento—are foundational 
to improving their educational outcomes.'** As districts work to support students’ return to 
in-person learning, they should increase access to services and supports that help reengage them 
and remove barriers to enrollment, attendance, and participation. This should include: 
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e updating district websites and enrollment materials to ensure they contain information 
about students’ rights under McKinney-Vento, in multiple languages that represent a 
district’s linguistic diversity; 


e ensuring that enrollment systems, whether online or on paper, allow students to 
indicate their living situations and allow students experiencing homelessness to enroll 
without needing to provide a parent or guardian signature, proof of residency, or other 
documents; and 


e providing transportation options that ensure students can get to and from their schools of 
origin and participate in learning opportunities, including after-school, summer learning, 
and early learning programs. 


Provide wraparound supports through community schools and multi-tiered systems of 
support (MTSS) 


As described earlier, housing insecurity, school instability, and the experience of homelessness 
can negatively affect students in multiple ways, including their social and emotional wellness, 
mental health, physical health, and educational achievement. By building or expanding 
community school initiatives, counties and districts can organize the infrastructure needed 

to secure and coordinate wraparound supports and address the multifaceted challenges these 
students face. For example, in Los Angeles and Alameda Counties, county offices of education 
and large districts are collaborating with county agencies and community-based organizations 
to provide students and families with a range of supports, including enrichment opportunities 
and health, mental health, social, and immigration services. Initiatives should include a focus 
on examining and improving outcomes for students experiencing homelessness, as has been 
the case for a partnership between the Alameda County Health Care Services Agency and the 
Alameda County Office of Education.'°’ 


To ensure that services and supports reach the students who need them, districts should also 
implement school-level coordinative structures, such as MTSS, to efficiently identify and meet 
student needs without cumbersome procedures in the way. When designing and implementing 
MTSS, districts should take into consideration the specific challenges that students experiencing 
homelessness face and their potential need for services across systems. For example, the Pivot- 
Sanger MTSS Project—which brought MTSS experts from the Sanger Unified School District to 

a district in Monterey County, CA, where nearly 10% of students were identified as experiencing 
homelessness in 2016-17!*°—focused on building district capacity to implement MTSS. This work 
leveraged a partnership with the National Center for Youth Law, which co-located staff at the 
district’s high schools. Although the Pivot-Sanger MTSS Project concluded recently, the district 
continues to partner with the National Center for Youth Law. A district leader in Monterey stated 
that as a result of this work, his district had improved at “identifying students experiencing 
homelessness and wrapping [our] arms around the challenges these students face.”!* 
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Conclusion 


Student homelessness in California is of urgent concern. The number of students identified as 
experiencing homelessness rose steadily over the 4 years from 2015-16 to 2018-19, and it is 
particularly acute among communities of color and English learners. Additionally, due to challenges 
identifying students experiencing homelessness that may have been further exacerbated by the 
closure of in-person learning during the COVID-19 pandemic, current numbers likely underestimate 
the true scope of homelessness in the state. Homelessness among students may increase further 
still in the coming months due to the impacts of COVID-19 on already vulnerable communities. 


The experience of homelessness is associated with significantly lower educational outcomes, 
including performance on state assessments in all tested grades, graduation rates, and college- 
going rates. While California has made recent investments to reduce housing insecurity and 
address overall homelessness, additional steps are needed to mitigate the impacts of homelessness 
on student experiences and outcomes. To address the multilayered challenges that students 
experiencing homelessness face, policymakers at multiple levels of governance must pursue 
comprehensive policy and practice strategies to achieve the state’s promise of a high-quality public 
education system for all students. 
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Appendix: Methods and Data Tables 


Data Sources 


The majority of this report used data provided to the Learning Policy Institute (LPI) by the 
California Department of Education (CDE) under special request. These data consisted primarily of 
files from the California Assessment of Student Performance and Progress (CAASPP) and from the 
California Longitudinal Pupil Achievement Data System (CALPADS). In each case, data were for the 
2015-16 school year. The data sets were as follows: 


e CAASPP: Student-level achievement data for 2015-16 were provided. The data provided 
scale and theta scores and achievement levels for the tested grades 3-8 and 11. 
Demographic information (i.e., gender, ethnicity, and age) was also drawn from this data 
set. Other student-level variables included English language status and tested dates, 
economic status, and special education status. 


e CALPADS: Data from CALPADS were provided in several data files, listed below. Data are 
from the CALPADS Operational Data Store (ODS). The CALPADS data sets were as follows: 


- Enrollment file: Enrollment data on school and period of attendance were used to 
calculate student mobility (i.e., frequency of changing schools in a given school year). 


- Program file: Program data provided an indicator of a student’s homelessness status and 
shelter type (i.e., living arrangement). 


- Discipline file: Discipline data provided information on student suspensions 
and expulsions. 


We defined the 2015-16 school year using two dates: September 1, 2015, to June 1, 2016. Records 
with an enrollment exit date prior to September 1, 2015, or students with an enrollment start date 
after June 1, 2016, were excluded from our analytic sample. 


Additional district- and school-level variables, such as the teacher turnover rate (proportion of 
teachers who left the teaching profession or moved to another school from the 2014-15 to the 
2015-16 school years), the proportion of underprepared teachers (those teaching as interns or with 
permits or waivers), staffing ratios, and district size, were drawn from publicly available data sets 
and CDE staffing data files received by request. 


Data for 2018-19 were drawn from publicly available data on CDE’s DataQuest website and from 
data provided by request from the CDE. These were supplemented with analysis of publicly available 
cumulative enrollment and unduplicated count data, available from the CDE website. 


Data Linking 


All CALPADS data sets (enrollment, program, and discipline) were cleaned with the key variables 
retained, and each was merged with the cleaned CAASPP file using a unique student identifier. We 
kept all observations in the CAASPP data file while dropping unmatched ones from the merging 
data sets. This yielded an analytical sample of 3,329,986 student records. 
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We supplemented our final analytical sample with information from publicly downloadable files, 
linked using the corresponding school and district identifiers. This information included school- 

and district-level characteristics, such as student-teacher ratio, school size, and district size. We 

also used staffing data from 2014-15 to 2015-16 to calculate the proportions of teacher turnover 
and beginning teachers in a school. 


Figure A1 
Schematic of Data Set Linkages 


CALPADS Data CAASPP Data CDE Public Data 


Enrollment file 
(n = 6,417,731) 


Program file 
(n = 6,539,361) 


Additional program file District LEA file 
(n = 6,539,345) (1,027 LEAs) 
CAASPP file 
Discipline file (n = 3,329,986) 
(n = 236,529) School file 
(11,805 schools) 


Staffing Data 


Staffing file 2014-16 
(= S2i,92 4) 


Analysis Variables 


The final analysis data file contained 3,329,986 unique student records across grades 

3-8 and 11. Among these records, 105,143 (3.2%) were for students identified as experiencing 
homelessness, a sample representing approximately 82% of those who experienced homelessness 
in grades 3-8 and 11 in 2015-16. The sample also contained 1,953,769 students identified 

as economically disadvantaged but not experiencing homelessness. As students identified as 
experiencing homelessness are eligible for free or reduced-price meals, our analysis compared 
students experiencing homelessness with those economically disadvantaged students not 
experiencing homelessness. 


The main variables for analysis are described below. 


Student characteristics 
e Age: Defined as student’s age as of September 1, 2015. 
e Gender: A binary variable for male and female as identified in the data set. 


e Special education status: A binary variable indicating if the student was eligible for special 
education services as defined under the Individuals With Disabilities Education Act. 
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English learner status: A binary variable indicating whether the student was eligible for 
English learner services. 


Economically disadvantaged: An indicator of whether a student was eligible for free or 
reduced-price meals. 


Race/ethnicity: Indicates a student’s race or ethnicity as one of Native American or Alaskan, 
Asian, Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander, Filipino/a, Latino/a, African American, White, or 
two or more races. 


Grade tested: The grade level at which a student tested for CAASPP. 


Homelessness status: A student’s homelessness status, determined from the CALPADS 
program variable indicating whether a student has experienced homelessness during 
the school year and the shelter type for students experiencing homelessness. We 
included observations in our sample if a student record was present in at least one of 
these categories. 


Shelter type: Indicates the living arrangement for students experiencing homelessness. 

As these data are recorded upon enrollment, each record was assigned to the living 
arrangement associated with enrollment of longest duration. The four shelter categories are 
hotel or motel; temporary shelter, for students awaiting foster care placement or living in 
transitional housing; temporarily doubled up, such as staying with friends or relatives; and 
temporarily unsheltered, including living in abandoned buildings, campgrounds, vehicles, 
trailer parks, FEMA trailers, or bus or train stations. 


Student discipline variables 


Disciplined: A binary variable indicating whether a student was recorded as having any kind 
of disciplinary incidents during a school year. 

Disciplinary action taken: Indicates whether a student ever received an in-school 
suspension, out-of-school suspension, or expulsion as a consequence of a 

disciplinary incident. 


Mobility variable 


School mobility: The number of times a student changed schools during the academic year. 
We counted primary enrollments of at least 10 days. 


District- and school-level variables 


School- and district-level variables were mainly drawn from the publicly available data sets. We 
retained the following variables: 
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School enrollment 

Total teachers (full-time equivalent, or FTE) 

Total administrators (FTE) 

Total pupil services staff (i.e., support staff) (FTE)!” 


Student-teacher ratio: computed using school enrollment and total teacher FTE count 
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Student-administrator ratio: computed using school enrollment and total administrator 
FTE count 


Student-support staff ratio: computed using school enrollment and total pupil services 
staff FTE count 

Teacher turnover rate: the proportion of teachers who left teaching or changed schools 
from 2014-15 to 2015-16 

Proportion of enrolled students eligible for free or reduced-price meals: calculated using 
total number of students eligible for free or reduced-price meals divided by the total 
school enrollment 

Proportion of students with disabilities: computed using total number of students with 
disabilities divided by total number of students 

Proportion of interns, permits, or waivers:'°* computed using the total number of interns, 
permits, and waivers divided by the total number of teachers 


Charter indicator 


We included total district student enrollment as the sole district-level variable. 


Achievement variables 


The achievement variables used in the analyses include only those for students taking the CAASPP 
assessments for English language arts and mathematics. Records for students taking alternative or 
Spanish-language assessments were not included in our analyses. 


Tested status: Whether the student did or did not test for CAASPP. 


Valid CAASPP assessment score: A binary variable in each of English language arts 
and mathematics. Indicates whether a student met the required threshold for questions 
attempted and completed and received a score. 


Achievement level: Whether the student exceeded, met, nearly met, or did not meet the 
state standard for the test in his or her specific grade. 


Theta scores: An assigned value for a student’s achievement. Students received separate 
scores for each of English language arts and mathematics. 


Frequency tables 


Frequency tables in this section represent the samples used in descriptive analyses for CAASPP 
grades in 2015-16. 
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Table A1 
Number and Percentage of Students by Student Characteristics 


(2015-16) 


ED, not experiencing Experiencing 
All CAASPP grades homelessness homelessness UyareCexerodanl ey-lal (xe | 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Female 1,627,536 956,093 51,684 


Male 1,702,450 997,676 53,459 


Total 3,329,986 1,953,769 105,143 


Race/ | African 


se . 193,504 136,110 8,902 
ethnicity | American 


Asian 299,899 109,754 2,852 


Filipino/a 83,547 28,295 1,632 


Latino/a 1,789,202 1,388,101 74,945 


Native 
American/ 18,427 11,528 718 
Alaskan 


Pacific 


16,666 10,368 
Islander 


Two or 


100,677 34,734 
more 


White 805,657 224,774 


Unknown 


22,407 10,105 
race 


3,329,986 1,953,769 105,143 


Special 
education 


2,969,998 1,717,452 91,360 


359,988 236,317 13,783 


3,329,986 1,953,769 105,143 


English 


2,705,943 1,431,714 73,256 
learner 


624,043 522,055 31,887 


3,329,986 1,953,769 105,143 


Notes: + denotes omission of data due to small cell size. ED = economically disadvantaged. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 
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Table A2 


Number and Percentage of Students Experiencing Homelessness, by Race/ 
Ethnicity and Living Arrangement 


(2015-16) 


Temporary shelter 


Race/ 
ethnicity PRN Uiilt-\a crs 


African 
American 


Asian 
Filipino/a 
Latino/a 


Native 
American/ 
Alaskan 


Pacific 
Islander 


White 


Two or 
more 


Unknown 


All races/ 
ethnicities 


Shelter type 


Temporarily a(cTanlekeeclalny 


Hotels or motels doubled up unsheltered Unknown 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 


6,577 


2,473 
1,480 


65,141 


565 


88,664 


Note: + denotes omission of data due to small cell size. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Table A3 


Percentage of Students, by School Mobility 


(2015-16) 


School mobility 

Did not change schools 
One school move 

Two school moves 


Three or more school moves 


School mobility not known 


PANT O7 VANS) od od ED, not experiencing Experiencing 
students homelessness homelessness 


Note: ED = economically disadvantaged. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 
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Percent 


3% | 105,143 


Uy ake Kexexe) any oyslal (sve) 
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Table A4 
Number and Percentage of Students, by School Characteristics 


(2015-16) 


Colm =xexelaTedaal (rel iN ED, not experiencing Experiencing 


School percentage of FRAN KeV\s J orsattelnics disadvantaged homelessness homelessness 
free or reduced-price 


meal enrollment Number 


Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


402,791 


0-20% 456,546 
21-40% 517,366 16% 348,324 27% 161,860 8% 7,182 7% 
41-60% 520,462 16% 242,595 19% 264,972 14% 12,895 12% 
61-80% 692,208 21% 175,519 14% 493,276 25% 23,413 22% 

81-100% | 1,136,616 34% 98,212 8% 978,760 50% 59,644 57% 


Unknown 6,788 3633) 


1,271,074 


105,143 


3,329,986 al (eleys}; (A312) 


Note: ED = economically disadvantaged. 


Data sources: California Department of Education. (n.d.). Downloadable data files. https://www.cde.ca.gov/ds/ad/ 
downloadabledata.asp. Data also provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 
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Regression Model 


We used a multiple linear regression model to investigate the effect of homeless status; shelter 
type; school mobility; discipline; and other individual-, school-, and district-level variables on 
student academic outcome. Regression analysis predicts values of a continuous response variable 
using one or more explanatory variables.'** The outcome measures were student theta scores 

on CAASPP assessments in each of English language arts and mathematics. We included several 
school-level variables and one at the district level, and we adjusted standard errors by clustering at 
the school level.!© 


The linear regression for the full model takes the following form: 


Where, 


- Yj; is the estimated average English language arts or math score for a particular student i in 
school j; 


. X; j is a matrix of variables that vary at the individual level; for the full model, these include 


student gender, race/ethnicity, grade, English language and special education status, 
number of school moves, and living arrangement if the student experienced homelessness; 


¢ Z; is a matrix of variables that vary at the school and district levels; these include variables 
for teacher turnover, teacher credentials, student-staff ratios, and district size; and 


° &jj and u,; are random error terms. 
We ran four models, with variables as follows: 


¢ Model 1: Student homeless shelter type and grade level. Reference group was students not 
experiencing homelessness. 


e Model 2: Adds to Model 1 variables for the number of school moves, and a variable for 
having ever been suspended. 


¢ Model 3: Adds to Model 2 variables for student race and ethnicity, gender, English learner 
status, and if a year older than the mean age for that grade level. 


e Model 4: Adds to Model 3 school-level variables for the proportion of teacher turnover and 
underprepared teachers, proportion of students eligible for free or reduced-price meals, 
proportion of students eligible for special education services, student-staff ratios (one each 
for teachers, administrators, and support staff), and controls for school and district size. 


We ran the model first for all students and then among only the subset of students experiencing 
homelessness. We clustered errors at the school level to account for the nature of the data (students 
nested within schools). Output from models for English language arts for all students are shown 

in Table A7, and for mathematics in Table A8. Findings for the models run only for students 
experiencing homelessness are not shown. 
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Table A7 
Results of Linear Regression Model for Predictors of Student Achievement 
in English Language Arts 


(2015-16) 
Variables IW KeXe (=) iB Model 2 WY Kote =) IS) Model 4 
Grade 4 0.469*** 0.474*** 0.450*** OVA Dx 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.003) (0.004) 
Grade 5 0.947*** 0.955*** 0.885*** 0.896*** 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.004) (0.005) 
Grade 6 1.224%*** NED DS ca sess Gare AL Aa eset 
(0.012) (0.011) (0.007) (0.008) 
1.482*** 1.530*** 1:373*** 1.372*** 
(0.016) (0.015) (0.009) (0.009) 
Grade 8 MOS Oa ES Or MED OS zac ED Odie 
(0.015) (0.015) (0.009) (0.009) 
Grade 14 2.159*** 2.209*** 1.989*** 1.943*** 
(0.018) (0.017) (0.012) (0.020) 
Temporary shelter -0.636*** =OFA Dieses AO) QT = OMG Micc ss 
(0.020) (0.020) (0.018) (0.017) 
Hotels/motels -0.665*** -0.454*** -0.332*** -0.252*** 
(0.020) (0.019) (0.017) (0.020) 
Temporarily doubled up -0.516*** -0.418*** -0.176*** = OMS er 
(0.009) (0.009) (0.006) (0.007) 
Temporarily unsheltered -0.656*** -0.527*** -0.243%*** -0.186*** 
(0.026) (0.026) (0.021) (0.023) 
Shelter unknown -0.490*** —OrmSO mas =(0) slays yrs -0.089** 
(0.039) (0.035) (0.028) (0.033) 
Moved once -0.480*** -0.378%*** -0.319*** 
(0.010) (0.008) (0.009) 
Moved twice —O:6594 4% —0:565 44% -0.477*** 
(0.012) (0.010) (0.011) 
Moved three times -0.801*** -0.730*** -0.589*** 
(0.025) (0.021) (0.025) 
Moved four or more times -1.048*** = OLS iia -0.745*** 
(0.048) (0.045) (0.049) 
Ever suspended -0.933%*** -0.626*** -0.565*** 
(0.007) (0.005) (0.005) 
English learner -0.900*** —O1Soox es 
(0.004) (0.005) 
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Variables WY KoXe (=) ed WY Kee (=) ee} 


-0.202*** -0.211*** 
(0.001) (0.002) 
Special education —O1OS6244 -0.968*** 
lleiple) (0.004) (0.004) 
Native American/ -0.183*** -0.217*** 
Native Alaskan (0.017) (0.018) 
Asian 0.864*** ONG iS es 
(0.010) (0.007) 
Pacific Islander -0.027* -0.097*** 
(0.011) (0.011) 
Filipino/a OS SAA Oran 
(0.007) (0.007) 
0.451*** 0.211*** 
(0.006) (0.006) 
African American OSD es AO) Shalfeyerees 
(0.007) (0.007) 
Two or more races -0.019** 0.001 
(0.006) (0.006) 
More than 1 year older -0.649*** -0.538*** 
than grade median (0.021) (0.021) 
Proportion of teacher turnover -0.040*** 
(per 10%) (0.004) 
Proportion of interns, permits, -0.029** 
and waivers (per 10%) (0.009) 
Proportion of school -0.082*** 
enrollment eliEible for free or (0.001) 
reduced-price meals (per 10%) 
Proportion of school -0.028*** 
enrollment elleicle for special (0.008) 
education services (per 10%) 
Charter school 0.046* 
(0.020) 
School size 0.002 
(per 100 students) (0.001) 
Student-teacher ratio 0.002 
(per 10 students) (0.005) 
Student-administrator 0.001 
ratio (per 100 students) (0.001) 
Student-support staff ratio -0.000*** 
(per 100 students) (0.000) 
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Variables 


District size 0.000 
(per 1,000 students) (0.000) 


Constant -1.076*** -1.039*** -0.784*** -0.128*** 
(0.008) (0.007) (0.005) (0.020) 
Observations (N) 3192136 3189461 3171658 2320926 
Adjusted R-squared 0.264 0.294 0.509 0.526 
Log likelihood -4959928 -4890729 -4285912 -3089490 


Notes: Standard errors are shown in parentheses. Asterisks denote p-values: * p < 0.05, ** p< 0.01, *** p < 0.001. 
Reference categories for categorical variables were “3” for grade; “not homeless” for living arrangement; “no moves” for 
school mobility; “no disability” for special education status; “no” for English learner status; “female” for gender; “no” for year 
above grade-age; “Latina” for race/ethnicity; “no” for suspended; and “no” for charter school. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Table A8 
Results of Linear Regression Model for Predictors of Student Achievement 
in Mathematics 


(2015-16) 
Variables Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Grade 4 OL agalerres 0.456*** 0.436*** 0.441*** 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.003) (0.005) 
Grade 5 0.760*** 0.769*** 0.707*** 0.726*** 
(0.005) (0.005) (0.004) (0.006) 
Grade 6 TODA eS HOSO*e% OL Oi OLe/eee 
(0.014) (0.014) (0.009) (0.010) 
Grade 7 1.261*** 1.313*** 1.167*** 1.165*** 
(0.019) (0.019) (0.011) (0.012) 
Grade 8 1.463*** aL Byal7reseets aL. Sayers BS DS sas 
(0.021) (0.020) (0.013) (0.013) 
Grade 11 1.800*** 1.857*** 1.645*** 1.574*** 
(0.024) (0.022) (0.015) (0.028) 
Temporary shelter =(0), (aborts -0.472*** -0.280*** -0.188*** 
(0.023) (0.022) (0.019) (0.020) 
Hotels/motels -0.770*** -0.520*** -0.349*** -0.263*** 
(0.024) (0.023) (0.020) (0.024) 
Temporarily doubled up -0.574*** -0.459*** lO AL (Porte -0.098*** 
(0.011) (0.010) (0.007) (0.008) 
Temporarily unsheltered -0.738*** -0.588*** -0.255*** -0.193*** 
(0.026) (0.025) (0.023) (0.026) 
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Variables WY Kee =) ie} 


Shelter type unknown -0.564*** -0.382*** =O) alae -0.080* 
(0.042) (0.039) (0.031) (0.036) 

Moved once -0.590*** -0.466*** -0.391*** 
(0.012) (0.010) (0.011) 

Moved twice =O: Si Sr%% -0.688*** =O: 5 Gas 
(0.013) (0.011) (0.012) 

Moved three times -0.965*** -0.859*** -0.694*** 
(0.027) (0.024) (0.027) 

Moved four or more times =ildlekeyeeete -1.047*** 0) (Ase 
(0.051) (0.050) (0.054) 

Ever suspended -1.025*** -0.737*** -0.664*** 
(0.009) (0.006) (0.006) 

English learner -0.824*** = ONO as 
(0.005) (0.006) 

0.068*** 0.059*** 
(0.002) (0.002) 

Special education -1.084*** =I Aa bae* 
ULI) (0.005) (0.006) 

Native American/ -0.120*** -0.167*** 
Native Alaskan (0.019) (0.018) 

Asian M2 OD TEOOM A 
(0.016) (0.012) 

Pacific Islander 0.045*** -0.035** 

(0.012) (0.012) 

Filipino/a Obs Ons OlbS Ons 
(0.009) (0.009) 

0.593*** O.317*** 
(0.008) (0.007) 

African American =(0) S{ojaleeeete -OLsbisee! 
(0.008) (0.008) 

Two or more races 0.552*** 0.297*** 
(0.010) (0.009) 

More than 1 year older -0.747*** =Olbfot es 
than grade median (0.029) (0.029) 

Proportion of teacher turnover -0.051*** 
(per 20%) (0.005) 

Proportion of interns, permits, -0.030** 

and waivers (per 10%) (0.011) 
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Variables WY Kee (=) 4 Model 3 


Proportion of school -0.103*** 
enrollment eligible for free or 
reduced-price meals (per 10%) (0.002) 


Proportion of school =O10/7/5*** 
enrollment eligible for special 
education services (per 10%) (0.010) 


Charter school -0.011 


(0.028) 


School size 0.003 
(per 100 students) (0.002) 


Student-teacher ratio -0.008 
(per 10 students) (0.007) 


Student-administrator ratio -0.000 
(per 100 students) (0.001) 


Student-support staff ratio -0.000* 
(per 100 students) (0.000) 


District size 0.000*** 
(per 1,000 students) (0.000) 
Constant -1.115*** -1.071*** -1.039*** -0.168*** 
(0.008) (0.007) (0.005) (0.029) 
Observations (N) 3200420 3197750 Si7isbi2 2325865 
Adjusted R-squared 0.164 0.198 0.433 0.462 
Log likelihood -5391191 -5321869 -4738403 -3458828 


Notes: Standard errors are shown in parentheses. Asterisks denote p-values: * p < 0.05, ** p< 0.01, *** p < 0.001. 
Reference categories for categorical variables were “3” for grade; “not homeless” for living arrangement; “no moves” for 
school mobility; “no disability” for special education status; “no” for English learner status; “female” for gender; “no” for year 
above grade-age; “Latina” for race/ethnicity; “no” for suspended; and “no” for charter school. 


Data source: Data provided by the California Department of Education through a special request. 


Interpreting regression coefficients 


The outcome variable in each regression model was the student “theta” score, an estimate of 
student achievement based on the specific questions answered and their relative difficulty.!* Theta 
scores are those later transformed to the more familiar scale scores that are reported to schools and 
parents. Theta scores were provided in the CAASPP data set. In English language arts, theta scores 
ranged from -4.59 (the lowest obtainable score in grade 3) to 3.34 (the highest obtainable score in 
grade 11); in mathematics, these ranged from -4.11 to 4.38. (See Table A9.) 


Although theta scores are typically described in terms of standard deviations of the whole 
population, for CAASPP assessments, these standard deviations differ across grades. A table of 
average theta scores for each grade is shown in Table A9 and provides a guideline for the relative 
size of regression coefficients. Thus, a coefficient of 0.5 units is equivalent to 0.48 standard 
deviations (i.e., 0.5/1.05) in grade 3 English language arts and 0.32 standard deviations in 
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grade 11 mathematics (i.e., 0.5/1.58). Using a table of z-scores, we can compare this value to a 
standard distribution. The above values (0.48 and 0.32) are equivalent to a move from the 50th 
percentile to the 68th and 63rd percentiles, respectively. A coefficient of size 0.25 is equivalent to 
a movement from the 50th percentile to the 59th and 56th percentiles in grade 3 English language 
arts and grade 11 mathematics, respectively.!% 


Table A9 
Mean Theta Scores in English Language Arts and Mathematics 


(2015-16) 


Mean ELA Standard Mean Math Standard 
Theta Score Deviation in. : Theta Score Deviation 


Data source: California Department of Education. (2017). California Assessment of Student Performance and Progress: 
Smarter Balanced technical report 2015-16 administration. California Department of Education Assessment Development 
and Administration Division. https://www.cde.ca.gov/ta/tg/ca/documents/sb16sbtechrpt.pdf (accessed 10/30/20). 


Study Limitations 


This study has several key limitations. These relate primarily to data collection, availability, and 
quality. As some reports have noted, many schools and districts may not have the capacity to 
identify students experiencing homelessness.’ We recognize the many challenges involved in 
data collection and maintenance and acknowledge the considerable work of CDE staff in making 
these available. 


Our data did not permit analysis of the duration of homelessness, which some studies have found 
is correlated with educational outcomes.!® Our analysis was thus restricted to students who were 
identified as having experienced homelessness at least once during the school year, but it did not 
examine the transitory and recurrent nature of homelessness and its implications for student 
learning. Our data also did not permit us to analyze attendance. Given that students experiencing 
homelessness are more likely to be chronically absent from school, this is an important avenue for 
future research. 


While a strength of this report is the use of CAASPP data to investigate the correlates of student 
achievement in the tested grades 3-8 and 11, inconsistency in some CALPADS variables limited the 
extent to which we were able to study the student population in the non-tested grades. For similar 
data quality reasons, we restricted our analyses to the 2015-16 school year. 
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Future studies may link data sets over multiple years to examine recurrent or long-term 
homelessness. In addition, longitudinal data could allow examination of the growth trajectories of 
students experiencing homelessness, how homelessness relates to learning outcomes in later years, 
disaggregation by district, and improved understanding of the factors associated with stronger 
educational outcomes and resiliency. 


Finally, our analytical approach used descriptive statistics and correlational methods such as 
regression analysis. Future research may seek to use quasi-experimental methods to enable 
causal inferences. 
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